Tile copy 

Do sot remove 




But is there one for your business records? 



Today, it * more important I Kail ever before 
to make *ure there In a +, fire- u^cape" for basic 
uurl *pri^irL.il hiuiness records, 

For \Ch a in fitter of national aa well as indi- 
vidual concern, today, that you stay in busi- 
ness. 43 out of 1CK> iirniH whone roiords nru 
destroyed itnwr rmpen* 

That's why more and more of these rewords 
are being transferred tu Mi utter "A" Isabel 



Safes. They provide the world's \x&t protection 
against intense heat and cradling impact. 

Bunkers the world over will tell you: Tin- 
nil me Mosler meant* protection, 

v ■ ■ 

WanW** targv&t buitdrnr of tfaf^s and mult# . . . 
Mwfar to//* Ate I/. S. GuUl Storage Vault at 
Ft. Knox and th# famous bank mutts that tvith- 
SUmd the Atvmif Ftom^ at fitr^sfttnut 



m 



/4r 



Mosler Safe 
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HAMILimr, OHIO 

voNsutf rt.ajfiPiirzEP tkI. ephon e dikectoht rott the XosLK* rjftALKK IH YOUR CITY 
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Union Oil 1950 profits 
bl of lolal sales 



32% fcr taw Material* 

1. In 1 1*5*1 t'nton £]|M 'firnpuny took in 
$2lV>i million from the- *:de of it* 
products. $<W $ in il Han wont right buck 
out in pay men L for raw materials. 



A- 



16V Ifti Wog*i balvi^f) 

2» ?Ttr>! 'j million* V*iit to our 7,828 
employeea in wages,, ealariea and 
benefit*. 

■ftdiuiwiui &onip«ay gAennh comulutMJ about 
Vtffiflf thin. 




17% fot SwpplJ*i, B)L for Tramporiotlan 

3. million went for Bupphrn, rf.-nt> 
UmiK utility hitla and othur cotita of 
dara$ tmamesR. £17 milium went For 
transportation. 




13% to' P«pl«fi»n end Pfrpptctonon 

4, $27 million wont for dtp k I inn it ml 

depreciation -to find new oil tort 1 place 
the crude used during the year and 
to replace worn-out and obsolete 
equipment. 




AX for Taxrs; IV fat Inlerrjit 

5. r-Vdera], state and'rmmirlpal tajros 
took sf-i 1 million.* iThiadues not in- 
eludejiartoline tajes. > interest on bop- 
rowed money amounted tof&J^ million. 

*Thrar Ibiro ■ffnilliiL bu ] I'.V- h*itfr Olfatt 

d^hilji |iu»iJ In <W* iiL^k)hi»lrlrtirii mil enu*J mure 

liuiii J. j ul irur Llrlil Iritpredl. 




6* This !«ft a net profit af $1 i ^ mil- 
lion (Aft), 311 1 _■ milhon of this profit 
Wu paid OUt in divio-'lukn En our .'tt^tltfn 
prefrrrrd and i-ommon pUoekhrdderK. 
Payment* aver^ i.-d <^ j^pur cummon 
stockholder. 




7* The remaining mill ion of profit 
wasi set n^ide to replace ami expand 
our iiil iir.-Lu> and fae i Ei lies in JtifiL 

But hert'i the rub: J n OTttW to in^et the 
requirement* nf thf pr^h^nt national 
e rnergeney weestima le that we nhoidd 
spend $lio million drilling during 
Wo should spend mdhon on new re- 
fining- frtriTitiet We need $fi million for 
a ni>w tanker. And we need about t& 
ml 11 ion for pin* Linua, storage futili- 
ties, etc. This totals |ofl million. 

Our estimated 195] reserve for de- 
pletion and depreciation total* 
million, Tbfc plus our |8$4i million 
plowed back from 19&o profltH,, total* 
only fti^V milljon, The^ifeifri we're 
]roing tic have to earn and retain a Limit 
S17?V million mof£ this year limn we 
did in lUc^J — assuming there U no in- 
crease in dividend rci|biremencrj. 

y why iax f "i ilici^s l hut don't per- 
nifct corporations to retain earning* 
earmarked for neeil*-d ox^un^ion ean 
have p«uehfur-rvai:hlng effect* on the 
productivity end eci>nunue gr^v, Lh of 
the i iih-r . 



V \lO\ OIL 

OF CALirOB Uil 

irfCORPQRATEO IN CALIFORNIA, OCTOBtR 17, I B^O 

Cvmtmny. in dt^u-atrtf U> rt ifir-rttwwn *./ It tut umi 
why Ammcan hutiurx* fa nrtt\ rnx . [|> ft ojw j^o u R U 
f**t fret to ffraff fa irny *w^faafiif>tt* or im"r tn'jtttur 

j/"H / ^r /i'i.nV... ir,-.-,'r- '/"rn Pri'AnUitt Vii iuti Oil 

Ctitnpitttfa Umum ail 111*1$., Li* Ahffilt'* I7 t Calif. 



>lnini En«-I uri^rpp of Ray 111 Trtlttm tlic» mn:i/ in^ |iiirpli h molar aill* 
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knowledge will save you money 
and give you better protection 

Thi* limn \<<\ir [hjimI I '.S.(\ &Q. a»ii?ikt. th- Im—p^nt v^ar* in *iiniy nnJ 
jir.niur-: lo tfiiiniuciLh ■ i n ■ kr-unul all iWnu ol Lii-ur^tiire pmterlion. 

PrivjKir in^urume prpIGctten i n viisil to yen j and your businw* It re- 

i|iim-- i-.ijkjhlr, jiri'lr^ikMLiI rniiiL-irL 

Fi*r tlirrc un? nvtr 22 Jiflt-rnit |M>ln if- U*\ hur^LiiA puiti i iiim 

ulinir, Hi* ynu km+u ilir |inlir\ iluii |iruvi<ir* llu* iriexirt protrrtton yrm 
Bb#4? P Rib iriiin . . ■ ymir Im'id r.S.F.&G. ajgtrut . r * known! His aikuc 

h '■<- * !<!ii.-*iilr liiiii fin hi y _ 




I n nil oil Mjii^h Fitli*lh> A l. u n rd he v r tun pirn ;* . K.^n I. \ I t 

FJt|f»lit> 4k (inAranly I iiiunnit>i> fpf pfnlltAt lyijiwuv J, M«f 
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good management concerns itself 



only with... 



VARIATIONS 




George S* Moy Service Pays for 



George S. JMay Company 




N I I I I H 0 



L D I H G 



113 I. +3nd it. 

niw ra*« it 



&&0 it, CalharEitir §lr**l. 
M0H1IEAL QUlttC CANADA 



i*1 G*ar r ttr«*l 



t 
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Jd*liian*i fkluftaaa is ptibhilitid thn 50th nl t*rJj naoncit Ij-y Ui* CkutKlivT <.«r CflinnnBr«i «f 
Lha LI S. it Jflin H *U N W. F WMkUnetiw *t &, C SakMfrfptlM pri«D |1R lor H yHin 

iMimJLl i«lry he iirw:n^1tA\ CitOfc T tiartcf ihw mrt oP Mirth 3 t tHTB. PrlnlMt |j| 1.1 H A. 
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GIFTS LIKE THESE 
KEEP PROSPECTS 
Reminded! 



Nat, 0-7 "Aurapftinl" 
R«1-|flr P+ntii 




AoHpoini ? tf in 
Moi thing S#i 



Aih Tray 




Finait in 
R'ocltHt Lan»h«r 
lt*mi 



( ! I III •> ■ I , ■. I 0 . iU|M \ - 

^^^f^L inn b4M»k£rt Lhm ibi™* 

^^a^B Hk V1ML I I'll I Mil 4 II U'Utk 

wM Hk c^f -m tetfuJ 

H ne**^Tra<L-i;> Ihfti huilJ* 

C#aa«^ U'tii — Jtttrt**4i 
BaaaBHTvW <J ^' pnfitakfyf 

Mb. Vu 1 ^^ " Aun»|Miii1t" hu*3 nrii 
JOl ^^^^ tift. f A ftw Aft *huwn 

herr) "I hi-ir dnilr uii3- 
l'E> will jfiivr VHu /irvMii- 
#^«f* u> your ai 1 m*v 
Mjit- d*V *ftertl*v. i he 
ytir 'round* T B ui r chii 
rmverful fcirct cif r*p<f#- 

■r/rt-N Lit wirrk 

Mid ciMifnin htr fir* 

OVOrc huBincn with firmi ibc> kn^iw hc*r. 
" "4ilttt4>!" ii i iiiiiHut M tuiftui niitjfl 



No, 

' Aufopolni" In da a 



No, 2*0 
Tam- 

Humnl.fy 

Gulda 



AlfT OPOIN T CO Dr„t r N3 

%mU 1m* utalaj iiwitf anrnlllv arn 


J^Chlraaa ifl IIL 

in hi "HMlrtiairrr Uupin 




ill ... . 


PinMM 
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Something is missing 

if /i f a irrii** *r ivfipr. 

\aur i-uLi^fH foriii an ini|iTcs>jfHi ol ymir 
tirp^niiitknti From stmt lnniMnip. rrivjitj*m nnhu, oHhv* m - •= I • - 
ri ki mti IWuJfo iif umm Lpi-iim— lvMi L r-i nikj'rl form ihrir 
j|fl|)|fll|iOH rVnm Mttfr hwkinrsx Slfiftnnrr^ wintr*. Tin* EfL wliy tilt* 
dr^n ol }*mr Irltrrhi'wJi I fir mfommiiriii il nmuiiK an.! * ■ i*r» 
i|inilit\ "J pJJi' •' -iin! |<i niliiip wr >o ini|un l jijL 

Many ii;M-fnl idr-us lor ri'r,itiii[; (i-MrrlitMit* iPi.H ^ilf ^JkM|n.it> f * 
rrprrK-m your I'linnr** «rr pi>n1uiiir<t m J |wirirnln». /Vrr* 

i Wr*g> /fjisJtip'v^ ^ r. r; . i NoLi-jruU of lumunw 
rvrmlLVrti throLijifioliL Viiirrk-il lm*r fmmil tfajtK ill till- tiffgfcltJ 
mill nil H lion | h h ihr Irltrl'lnMil fHnULm. \ ' !'■■■« I K. 1 1 ill J I 

hflfljr Irltrrlrrnd In-Atmcht*. imliMiirti: 
li pr -^i itv i li r jfc I n 1 uml |iiui|urti"M | * ■ ■ ■ 
i- niilinli'U Vui w ■ ■ I % - C « - ■ 6 !•■ 
rrfiMrt your Irltrrhruil jirt'|«"rriH<'* frul 

in |Mr1» tjltlTr' in I h-i i JlsfinM.lUH r H^lill- 
■ ■! ,l |] j! u il I r' tllf'l ft'* 

I i\ r-«i . ><Mir |jrOil<'i'. ri^fas ^r, tvr 

Or. uritr on ymir liiiMrn^- p-tiitkotHTV to 
IN r? mill Victor Company* Nnmih. fli* 

txxix ii * in ni mTmiii ii 





GUI&E TO BETTER INDEXING 



*rBHir (i-ml rnlrlf I if Iflrtft. hflUlfel llW 

jnwr iiWrr 1 Hfrnl*. Ii-im 1 |nrr 1 1 .i r i • I i 
Mnfili-I hpmI uwliil ftiiiAi T* fttttrf 
/jprfniirj< Sr-ivl fur j If re- rop jr. 



NEENAH PAPER COMPANY 

NCI NAM, WISCONSIN 





THERE was a time when an em- 
ployer didn't have Lo worry ftbout 
t Lmlng a man to do a particular 
Job. If he looked 
around be could 
probably find a 
worker with the 
required skill. To- 
day, business men 
And that It takes 
more than looking 
to put a man be- 
hind a lathe or 
the counter In a 
stockroom What it means Is train- 
ing the people you already have or 
can get to do the jobs yon have 
to hit. 

How to go about such a task is 
the forte ol J. W. VANDEN BOSCH, 

one of the country's top men in 
the field of Industrial training. 
Van den Bosch got his Introduction 
to personnel work in the early 
as a clerk tn the employment 
office of the National Acme Com- 
pany in Glev eland. It was this ex- 
perience that gave him the nod a 
few years later when the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce- needed a 
man to act as secretary of the Per- 
sonnel Managers Association, a 
position that he has held ever 
since. 

On Joan to the Training Within 
Industry. Northern Ohio District 
Office In 19-10 and 1941, and as a 
T,WI consultant after that. Van* 
den Bosch had a firsthand view of 
the growth and spread of train In r 
during the war. 

As Industry squares away for the 
production run ahead, Van a en 
Hosrh ha* prepared a review I page 
37) of some or the things that 
training Jj. and some th;tt it isn't. 

LIKE many a free-lance magazine 
writer. MAGRUDER DOBit is a 
former newspaperman who made 
the switch after seeing service In 
the armed forces during the last 
war, Dobie started out as a reporter 
In his home town of Norfolk. Va. p 
later moved on to papers In Baitl- 
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Tniti-f. Ki. -hmondand New York be- 
Iwe joining the fCavy. 

since trying It on bid own. 
Debits articled have appeared m 
. . of the country's lending 
in; leucines* "For Whom the Toll 
Roads?" fci his first tor as. 

JOHN ("TEX") O'REILLY" has covered 
everything frum bitby parades to 
vnirs during his 23 years as a re- 
porter on the New 
York tfemftf Tri- 
bune But bis en- 
during specialty 
has boen stories 
about animals, 
This Interest In 
wild life began In 
Texas where, as a 
kfd. he used to 
chase horned 
toads. After j oinlnct the staff of the 
Bvmtd Tribune he soon got to 
haunting zoos and aquariums to 
find out more about animate. 

During World War II. 0 ]>. 
turned war correspondent. He was 
with the Free French In the Sahara 
and once Listed a camel an his ex- 
pense account. Later he covered 
the British in North Africa and the 
invasions of Sicily. Italy and 
Normandy. He was in on the Bb~ 
eta Hon of Paris and for three years 
after that was chief of his paper's 
bureau there* Since hU return to 
the Slates late In 1947, lie has been 
writing feature stones. 

OHeilly has written articles for 
numerous national magazines and 
tan usually be found poking 
around some .swamp in search of 
strange critters. His home is a farm 
in Bucks County, Pa., where he 
spends a lot of time trying to con- 
vince his three young daughters 
that animals and birds are inter- 
esting to watch. 

SOMETIMES it's difficult to decide 
how a given article can best be 
illustrated: photographs or draw- 
ings, this artist or 
that one? 

However, an 
arfjcie sometimes 
comes along that 
leaves no doubt as 
to how it should 
be treated, John 
Kord Lagcmann's 
-Why We Ad Like 
We Do" U one of 
them. It w&£ tailor-made for the 
tumorous sketches ol william 
5TEIG who has been making his 
living a* a cartoonist rince IB30, 

How he got to be an artist is a 
puzzle — even to him. 

LJ I ppent two year* at City College 
in New York/ 1 he recalls, "most of 
them lit the swimming pool and 





18 3 0 

Till THEN 999 



I 9 * 1 

. , . TUH ISfcSt NOW 



BELLOWS 



This llir* lypp? "f ^fforing thnt 
Ims n i a bled Bellows 4 Cmnpuny to hold 
leader §hip in like nine otid sjiirils trade 
»inre llttO. For 120 yi?jir# ihe name of 
Hrllims upon a I^lImtI lin* Mnu«l fur 
fine quality a] id jjuod v«Jm-. 



Our W«w Vprjr 



■''ft * J 

^irrBiiiMHiNifni^ 1 " 





Kcrifucky Sir vigil t Bourbon — mrffoic, mfl/wf<\ 
nwrf o/ unmistakable tmetteitrt. 



imparl en & M ine Merchants 
Established 1830 * new York Cm' 
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ftttThm Advantage 
To Work For You! 

PoMQlgi f|r plywpt^d i* r*ci J 

wood., trail- bond d-d J*ro 

paneH PhoP nTm 

L«W. I ISM. RLgid 

L f Brtfttf Por pdwArfl 
Ryflptd. DgrafaNn 
Tr .,.,«■ 
PMnctyp-fr-Proof 
Oro-ck-tVocf 
^ hoh-ni TtodI 

Dlifl Silk, lib Mi dill" if Slaltlft 

Eav r t# Saw 
coiv lo "Ji V H 

Emy ha Noil 
Eoiy lo Fa* tin 
I en y to Gk i 
Emy Pd Eland 
E Lily Pp Fimih 

*Tw4 tj-fiBi. *nl«r»jraar bond 

LKTtnOii wiorH*r*.r#ilirani 

IHtUlQIL 4*T«rril uppBL3ram!p 
iuUi, imilllu- and -ii-||Pir i'Ibi 

!■» In tt^d-I^i "m'Mm- P«n-a"' 
SvwdJ ttweknaiin Troducid 
to FNfii pwqwi pmii 1 *! *P U. V 
GsmmwLia^BiidordCWi *i( 




Tailored 
Wood? 



Yes , , , tuiJtirt-d to ri(fid "rracfy-tn-work" 
stutdaidfl which miiki* iE morr vurBatik-, 
PTiore workable and more Ltwfii! \ \mn wooif 
h&* civwr tweu, before, Tailurcd for type: 
WLUi rprnor hemd Kxtorior . - - mai*lure- 
roetisLiinL Interior. Tnilor^J fur uracil 1 : 
within with type. Tailored furpw- 
fornmn.fr: I)oiii;L'ih i it ply wixid meetAt) wide 
range of diverse need.* . , . t hoUr-nik. 1-. - if 
johfi in coriHl.mcl kilL, m.'iLnUpnjinne. product 
Improvement, manufacturing, puckngmg. 
utiipptfig. MflttHurr tht* moclrrn rcnl wood 
pniu-l material Affainflt your requirement*. 
Moil the coupon, today I 





[■tiltttilr E-.lniiiy hl^wiMjJ tlpffJi 
!j*d G j.rt-ij ! uKng, V-'uri. CiatT 



tiuf fs-%ui\d T\ r m tmd Fibrin ■■ 






Plywood 



AMERICA'S BUSIEST BUILDING AND INDUSTRIAL MATERIAL 

7 ^^^ rr ^ r 



EhipP «JJ, TflaMfw 7, rv'.-jiK 

I— I Hp^Kid 

Q fa** h<rw«Ad Cfthdog 



rV-,-.. 

Rife. 



• ....... . 



was forced to go from there to art 
school— the National Academy— 
bems advised by my father that I 
was wasting my time. The alterna- 
tive was to take a job. At the 
Academy I spt'iit an my time In the 
bark yard playing association toui- 
ball with the other students and 
was thus saved from becoming an 
academic artist" 

It was Ln the 'SO's that Steig be- 
Kan publishing book* of symbolic, 
psychological sketches and found 
himself divided Into two people— 
the cartoonist and the symbolic 
artist. Today, when he is visited by 
a prospective client 11 sompUmrs 
takes a little maneuvering tor 
Stele to discover which half is 
being sought for the assignment. 

On page 34 you'll see how pec pi* 
in certain situations look to the 
symbolic Steig- And In the above 
cartoon you'U see how he looks to 
his wifp, Karl +J The anxious ex- 
jTT''Nri jcjl j l.s dut- r.u the pressure of 
meeting deadlines/ 1 he postscripts. 

YOU don't have to read the racing 
forms to knciw that some of the 
finest and fastest horses in the 
world hrst tried 
out. their legs on 
the rolling hills of 
Kentucky This 
month's cover by 
JOHN ClVMiR de- 
picts no horse 
farm in particu- 
lar. But Lt. is repre- 
sentative of the sprlnctime vista 
and activity to be found in the 
heart of the blue^mss country 
around Lexington — home of such 
widely hailed stables as Bradley* 
Calumet and Whitney* to name 
just a few. 

THE contributors we've ju$t told 
you about by no means complete 
this month's list. There's PAT 
frank who has turned out such 
best-selling novels as "Mr Adam" 
and "An Affair of Stated . . . WIL- 
LIAM J, SLOCUM, author ol u 
highly popular books, Ji ReLUy of 
The Whitf KoiK-'e" ar-rt 1 Tlv;- Tax 

Dodders 11 ALAN HYND, another 

novelliit and article man. He'k best 
remembered for " Passport to Trea- 
son' and "Betrayal from the East," 
r , . then there s j. c FURNAS who 
set the country in talking with his 
famous article "... and Sudden 
Death". ... EDITH M. STERN, a fre- 
quent contributor to Nation's 
Business. Her specialty la articles 
with a sociological background . 

GftEER WILLIAMS, U^dLc;U and 
selence writer. Just because Greer 
Garson is a member ot the fairer 
sex people often think that all 
Oreers are. They re wrong. 
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GTON LETTER, 



^'BOTHERED by shortages? 

\0 Copper, lead., tin, freight cars, 

warehouse space, customers? 

There's another shortage coming up — 
dollars. To meat bank loans, higher 
interest rates, other costs* 

And there's no substitute for dollars. 

TfOU WON'T KNOW pattern of coming 
\0 control!, — or lack of them— for 
nearly two mouths* 

So comply — but make haste slowly with 
Washington orders concerning wages* 
prices, credit — it's likely they all 
will change soon, perhaps in your favor* 

Biggest battle of this session of Con- 
gress if 111 develop over extension of 
Defense Production Act's control sec- 
tions, which expire June 30* 

There's little chance- of agreement on 
new provisions more than a few hours (or 
days) before expiration. It took six 
weeks to write act In first place* Under 
red hot pressure of aggression in Korea* 

There 1 s not much longer than thai re- 
maining until its expiration date. 

And there's growing chance that direct 
controls will be thrown out entirely* 

Fanners' friends in Congress probably 
will lead campaign to throw out direct 
controls » which threaten portly program. 

Organ ixed labor Is expected to back 
off its price control position quietly, 
concentrate ori battling wage controls. 

Building trjsdfe^. instalment merchan- 
disers will oppose credit restrictions. 

Public has seen prices rise under con- 
trols, may join opposition* Restrictions 
were voted while prices rose* What hap- 
pens to rest riot loos when they drop? 

HEDGE PLANS based on shortages if 
%f they involve long* range commitment g . 

It's possible that many materials 
appearing now to be critically short 
suddenly could become ample. 

There's confusion about that — all the 
way to the top. While that exists base 
your thinking, plans, conmitments on 
chance that it cun go either way* 

Change in shortage outlook — and rapid 
price revisions that follow — could be 
result of several conditions I 



issues suggests that this could happen, 
Administration recognized at start or 
defense build-up that its biggest, 
toughest job would be to keep support of 
people and Congress behind a program 
involving the economic headaches of 
war — layoffs, shortages, rising prices — 
in time of s em i pence* 

it doesn't appear to have made the 
sale * 

Note growing split between Congress 
and Administration over what is neces- 
sary to fight semihot war* over ho* to 
run a betwixt -and -bet we an economy. 

Administration's back-down on its 
original UMT proposal, House Appropria- 
tions Committee" s deep slashes in Voice 
of America, civilian defense funds, 
indicate uncertainty or the people 
reflected in Congress* 

Could lead to general revision of 
over-all defense production program* 

Probably not in actual cutbacks of 
goals, but simply by recasting two-year 
production schedule into three. 

Kote: Apnthy prows when war news is 
quiet, would disappear instantly if war 
news turned bad* 

Tomorrow's defense program is indi- 
cated in today's headlines. 

O^EVEN A SLIGHT revision in stockpil- 
ing volume would end some shortages* 
Rubber manufacturers contend lay-away 
rate is unnecessarily high, that a frac- 
tional cut would make rubber available 
to ovt?ryu:jt- j wiiu w.^.t . it- 

Defense officials, with information tit 
hand on the International situation- — 
information not made available to others 
— holds acquisition rate is not high 
enough in view of what they know. 

But now pressure builds up at another 
point. 

Senate Small Business Committee hears 
scores of business men tell of layoffs* 
unprofitable part-time operations* be- 
cause of materials squeeze — some of them 
in defense or supporting work* 

Smalls generally blase the bigs* But 
the bigs have the big defense Jobs. 

So right or wrong the solution might 
be to free more materials. 



^POSSIBILITY OF DOWNWARD revision in 

defense program schedules. 
Apathy of Congress toward wnr's fringe 



TAKES WORE TO FILL pipelines than it 
does to keep them flowing. 
Well stocked civilians, packed pipe- 
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lines have brought cutbacks in orders to 
whole salers* manufacturers. 

And that means cutbacks in demand for 
materials* 

Some stEel men privately express 
opinion that shortage of steel will de- 
crease greatly over next 60* 90 days. 
They base it on expectation that civil- 
ian, non-military orders will drop. 

Many defense needs will diminish after 
initial orders are filled, Example: When 
Sit mill Ion -man force once is islothed, 
equipped, it won't Use up much more in 
textile line that it would in civilian 
pursuits. 

Same thing applies to other needs — and 
to manpower* Takes fewer men for re- 
placements than to build an army. 

Replacements will mostly be younger 
men. Which means less disruption of work 
force. 

Note: Materials trend reverses textile 
example in most purely armament plants. 

Aircraft factory starting out to make 
200 planes a month makes five or so in 
first producing month* 10 in the second, 
20 in third* Its needs build-up as it 
goes. 

ACCELERATING TEMPO of defense expen- 
ditures ahows up in Treasury report. 
These era figures showing money actu- 
ally paid out for goods produced—money 
that's been through the payroll stage. 

In six months after Korea defense ex- 
penditures totaled ft?, 80S million. 

Compares with $7*140 million in same 
six months a year earlier. 

Hut loo a *hai happened after first six 
months- — in the next 90 days outlay 
jumped to $13*222 million. That's nearly 
$3 billion ahead of the year ago figure. 

Continuing rise in spending rate Indi- 
cates program Is on schedule which will 
meet its $21 billion total by June 30* 
Note; It also indicates that rising 
outlays for defense — on present projec- 
tion — will approach $3 billion a month 
rate by year's end* 

And that suggests return of the short- 
ages* That* too, depends on the head- 
lines* 

j^FRESSURE COMIHG OFF many defense 
%0 orders* 

New Defense Production Administration 
purchasing policy will get armed serv- 



ices what they want— when they need it 
—with much less disruption to business. 

Ides* is to schedule deliveries over 
period of use* scatter contracts among 
smaller producers* 

A paint order brought change. Defense 
Department came up with requisition for 
6f a million gallons of it* Delivery was 
specified 35 days after order. 

Three or four paint companies in the 
nation could supply that amount in that 
time — out of nearly 2,000 paint makers. 

To do it they would have depleted 
stocks built up for spring market. 

Faint makers inquired into defense 
needs, found requisition was compilation 
of estimated needs of Attny, Savy, Air 
Force for year. 

After conferring with manufacturers 
DFA broke order into smaller lots, re- 
scheduled deliveries over 180 days. 

See what happened. 

Scores of manufacturers previously 
shut out were enabled to handle part of 
the order. 

Distortion of civilian market was 
avert ed. 

Manpower use was spread over nation* 
instead of being concentrated, 

A shipping problem was avoided* 

^That's a typical example of the type 
of thing that needs the judgment of the 
industry involved, 1 comments a DFA 
official* 

"If we were in an all-out war who 
would care if houses were painted % or if 
the paint industry was disrupted? But 
we T re not • 71 

Result of paint makers' inquiry: List 
is being worked up by armed services 
procurement Sections of items that may 
be bought in smaller lots* .delivered 
over period of use. 

Most housekeeping items will be on it* 
tint it won*t come quickly* 

Unified deTeniie brought unified buy- 
ing* It's like a landslide, not easily 
diverted from irs course. 

Check with procurement office nearest 
you (there are 58 in the nation) for 
policy change that might enable you to 
enter bid on direct contract with de- 
fense department* 

DON'T WISH YOUR competitors too much 
bad luck — it might backfire. 
Only takes one overloaded dealer to 
upset "prices — and a lot art* overloaded. 

Suppose a dozen outlets in your city 
have too many refrigerators — or whatever 
you have in stock, 

All these dealers are well-financed 

not pressed for money — all but one* 

Bank tells that one it won't renew 
inventory loan, at least in present 
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amount. A lot of banks are saying just 
that. 

So one dealer is forced to £lash 
prices, move his stock for what it will 
bring- 

If he advertises a lower price on same 
goods you hold can you maintain your 
prices? 

Note; Inventory financing may become 
a serious problem. As banks tighten up 
Some principal owners of stores are put- 
ting up personal funds to cover Inven- 
tories. 

Past goad business provided those 
funds . Same situation in 1939 would have 
brought distress sellouts. 

/T^'KAVE ANY defense-proof help? 
%0 IT you're in retail or service 
business in a defense production center 
you need def ense-proof , as well as 
draf t-proof . help, 

Here f s what's happaning: Cleveland 
office of airline with booming business 
is short five ticket agents — can't find 
candidates* 

Senior (In service) agent was offered 
S450 a month starting pay in defense 
plant. 

That's considerably sore than his 
present pay, despite seniority. 

Notes Although U» S* population has 
grown by 20 millions since 1940, labor 
force proportionately is smaller. That's 
because greatest rise was in age groups 
under 14, over 54. 

O^RARD GOODS turn soft ( sales* ise) on 
retailers 1 hands* 
That's why you'll see continuing pro- 
motional effort to move furniture t large 
and small appliances* radio, television, 
housewares. 

Retailers are less stocked up on soft 
goods. Campaigns to move these will come 
front manuf acturera in tie-ins with 
stores on advertising* display, lower 
prices or more for the same price. 

JK^ARE Y0UR CUSTOMERS paying their 
\0 bills* 

Watch credit closely — some stores find 
Slowdown in collections. 

Accounts receivable are doubly impor- 
tant since banks have tightened loan 
policy* 

Don't get caught trying to finance 
both ends of your business* 

ffrflS CAPITAL EXPANSION inf lat ionary? 
%0 President's advisers debate it. 
Generally it's the opposite. But what is 
it now? 

The 824 billion going into plant and 
equipment this year may be setting up 
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inflationary force by absorbing ma- 
terials in short supply. 

There's possibility that attempt will 
be made to check plant expansion by 
writing into tax laws less attractive 
accelerated depreciation provisions. 

FEDERAL RESERVE action is not spec- 
tacular in credit field — but It's 
powerful. 

Bote delayed action effect of Regula- 
tion W. Despite protests of automobile 
dealers p other instalment distributors 
that it would stop sales t regulation had 
little effect for several months. 

But now furniture dealers point to 
definite sales drops they attribute to 
credit restriction. 

And used car sales got off to a late 
spring start, at best. 

So don't discount Loo early the effect 
of real estate credit controls. They 
also may have delayed action. 



■■'"U. S. EATS more — and better — food. 
Twenty-three per cent of dispos- 
able inaome was spent for food in 
1935-39. Peak (L947) was 28 per cent. 

Nov it's back down to slightly abovt* 
25 per cent. But if we were to eat same 
selection that was in 1935-39 basket, 
the percentage of income figure would 
drop to 16 per cent. 

"'BRIEFS! Holiday note: Stores gen- 
%0 erally buy Christmas toys on "deliv- 
ery when ready - basis. They're coming 
now — and sending bank loans up. . . 
Second National Service Life refund is 
pouring $685 million into economy this 
year. * * * Oil people hear Russia may 
develop into one of world's largest oil 
producing areas. . * . Remember bottle- 
necks? Completed planes last month 
awaited engines. . « • Missouri Pacific 
finds it moves a ton of freight a tnile 
with two ounces of coal or a teaspoonful 
of diesel oil* . « + Last year's fish 
catch was about sane as year before — but 
price made it bring $365 million more to 
fisheries- • . * Canned meat packers re- 
port best demand in their history — Just 
as tin restrictions limit their pack* 
• * . Defense program hafj brought Wash- 
ington tighter housing than at any time 
during war* * * . Army says 3.000 subcon- 
tractors take part in tank production. 
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At your 
fingertips... 



EVER If MAN IN YQUfl PLANT. 



The NEW EXECUTONE 

Intercom saves Time, 
increases output! 

Vifd up Jill r 1 1 linsr iJiaiV l^t by fcry 
jtE't-iHLiifl tMrniiiLjjt tmek and ftfcrllv ior 
mfuimutum. Achl up llir time w^.-viJ 
liv f."h ilrkibnaid "hottlcnrck**'" 

Til'' .SHU "KKECUTOSTK tdM| till* JoEt 

imirimi irHo fpfuHuriive w> irking lime 
vilh convenient, UMfait/ voLce-Cu-vuico 
rnnliitl. 

Gel "Inside" Colli 
off your Switchboard 

Willi ottno^r. you talk la 4 try de- 
pan mm 1 «*= nfif-ri jie nfipfsswry . , ,freff- 
in|i ynwr *wiirlil»»EinJ fur **<ml*idt" 
GwBfc Voice* are amazingly crisp and 
I'U'jir. Low Cos! EjuhmjIii-fh' qucrklv p4iy* 
feu i t=--.- tt in d<Mi'HN til ways, Uel ilia 
whole siorj— n*» tthligulimi 




COMMUNICATION AND 

SOUND SlfSTCNS 



j^fchtone, rsrr,, Drpi.EM 

81. I rx.i.iMi... W_ \i w Wk 17. N, Y 

JTithttut tibtigitrivn, titrate jc-ti rJ me cfcra 
on LACtutPHt far: 

□ lMf.h.«WUt:r CUM Sill NIC AXIOM 

□ SWITCH BOA II n IICI.TEP 

O wrrtW pi. a Br ctunttiMrATiow 

* i«c . h—h ^jrmjp 

/ JMr .. .-, ■ „ ■ . u ■ „ . , ■■■ „ ■ . , 



R. L. DUFFLS 




The news gets printed 

ACCORDING to IK W. Ayer and 
Son, an authority in these mutters, 
the total dnUy circulation of 
newspapers In the United States 
last year was 54,877,000. Much of 
the news published in those news- 
papers Is bad news hut the fact 
that so many copies are published 
— about one for every three per- 
sons, men t women and children — 
la good news, Indeed The fact that 
within limits of decency every 
newspaper can say what H pleases, 
without censorship or official dic- 
tation, Is even better news. I be- 
lieve the smell of ink, with all that 
II implies, L,s une of the pfeasantest 
to the world. 




The old suit lingers on 

THE PUBLIC prints warn me that 
the Government may feel obliged 
to save wool for the armed farces 
by depriving myself and other male 
civilians of pant cuffs and of that 
useful garment known as the vest. 
I will not mifiii the cuffs so much, 
although I once saw an actor drop 
cigarette ashes Into hi* and 
thought it a good idea The vest I 
now use as & son of tiling cabinet 
for pens, pencils, commutation 
books, specincJe rases and mlscej- 
lajit-ouu memoranda which I carry 
around till they wear out. I will 
do my part as a good citizen, But 
1 do hope my Loyalty will not bo 
suspected If there is a time la*s In 
my case and If I am still wearing 
cuffs and vests Ave years after the 
order has been issued. I am one of 
those men tl don't believe there 
are any such women) who #row at- 
tached 10 their clothes the longer 
they wear them; It ks always a 
I tragedy lor me when a knee or an 




elbow breaks through. But the 
balance will be set right when I 
continue to appear (about the year 
1060, if I am spared that long) 
without cuffs and vests long after 
others have regained them. 

A use for bald heads 

MEN in increasing numbers are 
said to be dyeing their hair, Unlike 
women they do not a£ a rule choose 
red hair when a change is Indi- 
cated; they just wish to look 
young. But thU does not solve the 
problem of the vast number of loyal 
male Americans who have lost or 
are losing their hair One slmpiy 
cannot dye what is not there. But 
— laying toupees aside for the 
moment — is there not here a field 
for the engraver, the painter or the 
lithographer? In other words, why 
not illustrate the top of the bald 
male head? Or perhaps rent it out 
for advertising purposes? I would 
uvu 1 10 see this idea tried out — 011 
other and wiser heads than mine. 

Bird note 

THE BERMUDA cahow, which was 
thought to be extinct but wasn't* 
has been welcomed back Into the 
family of birds. Only yesterday It 
was as fabulous as the bifurcated 
An-ii. r.iim. 1 either — and no doubt it 
preened lUelf on this fact— but to- 
day it is just another bird, scarce 
but actual. And now that the 
cahow is back perhaps I may sug- 
gest that there is another bird that 
ought to be extinct but isn't. I 
refer to the reed-throated Wash- 
ing Ionian know-how, Will the 
ornithologists do something about 
this or won't they? I pause for a 
reply. 



Tics, Hes t etc. 



MY WIPE saw a headline in our 
favorite newspaper: "Community 
Ties Urged on Schools/' What It 
meant was that school* should 
have closer relations with parents 
and .such, but what it -.ULLueMrd to 
my wile was, what color and pat- 
tern would be suitable for a com- 
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muuity tie? Fiald h no doubt, to let 
every body express himself. Then 
we pot to thinking of other kinds of 
ties. A home t!e 1 for example, 
ought to be cheerful but not dazz- 
ling. A railroad tie would be in a 
rather Joud. oblique design > to con* 
vey a .sense of motion, A tie in a 
game or an election would nat- 
urally of a neutral color. A tic 
for a yonnu lover would havt? lu be 
a bean tie. At this point we decided 
something would have to be done 
to break this train of though!. I 
put on my Dunbar clan four-ln- 
hand find my wife put on a sort Of 
ruffle and we wen L out to dinner. 

How to make friends? 

A NEWSPAPER columnist says one 
way to make friends is to ask per- 
sons one meets about themselves 
and their work. This plan is fine 
unless two people get started on it 
at the same time and place. Let us 
suppose I am Introduced to Mr, A. 

.l \v.\v\ y. Mi 1 . A who bus had a 
hard day at the office, is a bit otit 
of breath and more than a little 
sulky, and I get in the first word*. 
"Now, Mr. A." I begin quickly, "tell 
me all about yourself and your 
'.y.H'k " Mr A., .seeing that I have 
taken an unfair advantage of him T 
scowls heavily. "Not until yim have 
tnJd me about yourself and your 
work," he snarls, So there we are. 
I never learn whether the brldgra 
Mr. A. makes (so the hostess said) 
are highway or dental Mr. A. 
thinks, if he thinks anything, that 
I am a retired confidence man. So 
far as each of us Is concerned we 
are less popular than before we 
met. But I suppose it's a good sys- 
tem if you work it right, 

Rarc]£iin in shoes 

I HAVE just bought a pair of shoes 
for a sum which would have sup- 
ported me In luxury far any ytven 
week In the year 1911. On the other 
hand, it would not support me in 
that style now, In the year 1911, 
being then alive and as far as any 
one could I ell sound of wind, mind 
and limb, I bought a pair of shoos 
in Pacific Grove, Calif., for $1,89, 
Shoes were shoes in those days and 
feet were feet. Those particular 
shoes carried me, along with some 
jovial companions of my youth, 
halfway from Pacific Grove to 
Monterey. At thai point I took 
them otT, sat down beside the rail- 
way track and. if I had not been a 
young man of stern self-control, 
would have burst into tears. Even 
today my feet are not what they 
would have been if 1 had not run 
into th;ii I! , i in shoes- they 




Hammer hits back! 



Ufamtf on Hurt ford Clnim #72 L 73011 

A phulir chip from a soft-lipped hummer wilh winch he 
un'ikmi: niiuvk ii jniH-h.iitir in I hi 4 eye. A* a result, 
ii-inn hi lln- injured rye wa* completely ile-lmved. 

(llijir^u^ lliut llic accident was due lu .i defect in the 
hum tiler I he uii*i h.Lin- in.i-N 1 - Lilliu^f™ cUhns against thrt r. 
iHlTt' t i-nt concerns— the Bupptt-i ulm foM him llir Ti.mjL 
I hi- h.MiiHiir in.iriijf.K'lurci .md a *.prcLill\ in unufjn'Mi 1 1 r 

tvltu hdd itudr Hie pld-tir t J | p u«n] ht the h .in r a**rri]* 

lily. One of llics-e firing, a Il.uH»id I.i.iIiUmt, In-ui .nn c 
pdici hnhlcr, WH0 pifciwrnled with u demand W *everal 
lhoii<**md dolhirs Uui I he chum ^ u il lull .iu h ivhrii in- 
n -liiMlH.n .mi I h'MJil define— provided hy the 1 1 o f ford 
— pru\cd il i.otilil iiti 1 he isttwlaillrrJ. 



The ilrliviMT, of your pruditrl *ir -ervicr doe* mil iilway* emu* 
plele j chi i" trmiHarliuti utlli u cu&lnnier. V- Sum: .l^ :in% thirty 
|ir+n lui i-< T or t-:oUi hy you i- in ijm j llnrr l he pOKHiljiliEy llmt 
damage chimin upon hi yim run <Je>j-hin. ji^ in ihc :h EujI roae 
eileit alm\c. Mi i- ri^k timki-i it iin porii nl in nni-irh-r your 
Oeeti fur I "run I ml l.ijihililv I n-n i;unr it hen HITaUj^ill^ [irnpier 
prolrrtiutl |Pm^raiil I mi ymir hl.i^ine«i^ + "\ nnr llnrlhml n^rlit 
or your ohm in*ui\im e hrnLer run mh W you on yuur proiluct 
linhMiiy e\|PMhiiri— . i Wruiern I iimpii h\ imniher sitdv 
"Operator 2.V* for the name ol \onr hie.il 1 1 art I un I repre*en- 
liilive ihi> fiT>ii"e ;n . 1 1 L l 1 1 1 1 - in iiioi'** limn 3001! |ncitJjtif>. 



HARTFORD 

HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY" 
HAiTFORP ATO06NT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HARTFORD LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 
Horffofd 15, Connvclicuf 

y#or iff and ywar ouf yovVf rfo w*t\ wifh th* HarfforJ 
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4 r*wtt*nnw*w m\ fun t-tiwr- nS t tru 
Wttrniittrr trr-irt **f if* *-t: u h*> hInn 
ttJfUf^rm ut him thttmJrhi* ufl 

■ W'' AH Fool* Dmy. All 
ilic F*raU msg *WH confined 
1<i pcracins. M«tkimfc* l-ucLay'i 
^iHfifcBt Foal be the once 

HUjtfkty DalLr which Now pUya |frcat 

.ffrrtf -4f.fi — Mirth Ltpruar in 
my WtfrkjkoppCi *n«nt fnc 
many Stortatfe* cf«*tcdl 
the Got E b program fnr 
Icnsc. Of Lilcle CjnicqLiencf. these 
\ i-. n» i v. r- h. if Prate he the Resull. 1 

t tprii QfJt — Gulden, ■alnam-an 
■y -I tuple f-«r iiiiarter^r^nlwrv. 

c on(Ll*UM f& Jlulil I ■ i r 1 1 • ^ irk 
^ Km Bieo-j-fc cr#vjn#. They, 
ana hiJ Ever -present a mile both wear 
wrli 

Affr{tt44h— I "run rubric in arrtrntljinL-e 
*t inatkriT Pavttr — And miny hurl 
d'&muvret *nd Cocktails did I tfori- 
•ufflp- Now fo#r 1 in *b.Jomiiv*i 
rehcll Liin in. i he nnSntf, 

flS5 I ripftt tfik — An jrMe rearing 
volume en 111 Led Retire and. 
|L^^ Be Ha pp-f enjoya much mac- 
f taa in I he btJiA aulli Writ 
liy a past prtfBiJcol and predcCeriaur 
mine HO* 9 YcklrP rcltTcd, Amply 
Qualified ia he to dia^oMrfd on inn* 
titpkc. Say Z, whatever he hi* devtees 
far Happineij, one csiuLd well purine 
them. 

r!pri( l%th — Pri>rtur. manatffff 
of my new sh^ppe in- Warren. 
Pa.. i*ka that I mention- our 
Pfodueia there Waring rhe 

name, Delude- A truly line name. 
Deluxe, for Shelving 1 and ether uidua-- 
1nal furniture for ■ quarter century. 

. tprU 2$rJ—Mueh do 1 condemn the 
L-nmp-laeeney thai exialM ihi l"otT1 nil in- 
ly which Accept* our role* ** Ameri+ 
cans »t* L'jsuilly. 

April JiM — Entrmined from 
ilurnuL,. came WC upon 
*umc ?L'cnic grandeur. which. 

■ rmprrcd a c^rn pa n-iein it* D*« ■ 
rlare in mje *lr»n,uence. "If that he 
nut God'a worl. Tin tfood emuitfh 

I if the/' 

*7e m$ patron* unit hi/ if\ ^Utin 
R&pat fitrniiurt, I d$ jupfK-ff 
thry purchase fr#m rrJ_l/ u'fifffiv 
flHrtftetiivrf, stfitritftrj thftn rHJjd" 




Pgr ConnTferrcnn I. P rcienlonnl. I rkdvllfFol 
and rmtiFvrlpncEl Lhe . . , rjnd Abuil 

ROYAL METAL MANUFACTURING CD. 

IT-} North Michigan Avenue + ChUngq I 

Ne* Yofli * Lei Anqel*i ■ iWiehigan Cihy. fnd. 
Wart**., Po, * Preiten eneJ G-bIi p Onrnrio 




have bumps and sensitive spots 
and contusions that nature did not 
intend, I am not quite sure thai 
they— the shoes, I mean—were a 
bargain. Pertmps thews* I have Just 
boUKhL are such. They fit, tiny- 
how— and ihey cJ belter. But th*y 
wnn'i. wear as long: aa the others 
which I did wear out finally, but 
only after years of sutTerin^ 

After the ''saucer," whal? 

r HAVE a sort of sympathy for 
those mystery- lovliiK souls who are 
reluctant to accept the explana- 
tion that the "flying saucers" were 
nothing but balloons sent Into the 
upper air by government scientists. 
The theory I liked best was that 
they had been shot into our atmos- 
phere? hy some funny-looting 
people who live on M&rs nnd con- 
template Invading our planet, I 
could enjoy this thought because it 
did not really scare me — I Just pre- 
tended to be scared by it, That 
kind of mystery is guod to have 
around; it takes one's mind off 
one s troubles. However, T think we 
can figure out something that will 
replace the flying saucer, Give 
the American imagination time 
and there Isn't much It can't ac- 
complish: bred on a fabulous past, 
inhabiting a continent fall of 
rivers and mountains, plains, 
prairies and natural phenomena 
that have to be seen to be believed, 
It Is never at a loss for dreams :uid 
fantasies* 

"And a little retail 1 * 

A RUG establishment in the big 
city carries a Ei^n in its window 
reading: "Wholesale, contract and 
a very little retail " Somehow this 
struck me as having a fine demo- 
cratic quality. 1 had the feeling 
that if I went inside and the man- 
agement found out that I didn't 
want 10,000 square yards of rugs 
they wouldn't look down on me; on 
the contrary they would recognize 
that in spite of everything I was 
human. Some day I am going In 
there and buy myself a very little 
rug. 

Freight car No. 2251 

I WISH to pay tribute to freight 
car No, 2251 of the Bangor and 
Aroostook Rallroitd. which 1 saw 
not long ago as it slid past a statfon 
of the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railway. No. 2251 is 
painted gaily In three broad stripes 
of blue. whiLft and red and looks so 
neat I think the brakeman must 
dust it f-very time the train stops. 
It btfrrt the legend "State of 
Maine'" and the explanation "This 



car assigned on special service " 
I don't know how many brothers or 
sisters No 2251 has. I hope ii has 
many and will have many more. 
We not only need more freight cars 
in this country — we need more 
beautiful freight tars. All freignt 
cars, no matter how battered and 
dliiRiy, have an appeal for me but 
if they all reached the artistic 
heights of No. 2251 I believe Td sit 
beside iiie cracks all day and write 
poems. (Or would this be a good 
thing?) 

Why study arithmetic:? 

PROF HOWARD K. AlKE.lt } direc- 
tor of the Harvard University Com- 
putation Laboratory, has an- 
nounced that 11 large-scale "me- 
chanioai brains" are now in use in 
this country and that in Europe 
five nations have them and four 
ure pEannlnt! [.hem. These ma- 
chines, one is told, can do plain and 
fancy figuring thousands of times 
as fast as the human brain. Of 
course they do not make mathe- 
matics obsolete, because it takes 
ma thematt clans to design them- 
But this whole development makes 
me regret some lost hours of my 
boyhood. 

Why did I spend so much time 
on arithmetic and plane and solid 
geometry when an apparatus was ^ 
about to be invented that could 
do such things so much better? 
Wh\ didn't f follow my natural in- 
clinations and eo fishing? 
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Another language 

AS THE summer season draws near 
I am reminded that there is one 
subject, other than the weather, 
that can almost always provide 
material for conversation among a 
group of perfect strangers. I have 
had a rather busy life and have not 
Riven to this subject the attention 
it seems to deserve. Hence I often 
find myself at a serial disadvan- 
tage. So this year I am going to 
take up baseball: I am not goinp; 
to learn to play it, not at my age, 
but I am going to leam to talk It. 

A small world 

I FORGET who first .said the world 
is growing smaller. I know 1 didn't , 
nor my grandfather, Rrcat-grand- 
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father or great -great- Brand father, 
Perhaps Christopher Columbus 
did. At any rate, it is. People used 
to predict weather by going ouL- 
doors and looking at the Sky and 
fueling the wind. The Weather 
Bureau took over < under the name 
of the National Weather Service] 
in 1870 and is more scientific in its 
ways. And now I have learned th at 
there Is an all-year weather sta- 
tion, manned by about 15 men. 
floating around on an ice pack In 
the Arctic Ocean 200 miles off 
Alaska. These observers report hy 
wireless and presently las a re- 
sult of this and other reports) we 
tire informed th.ii irmiurrmv wuJ 
be sLLghLly cooler, with showers in 
the morning and clearing in the 
afternoon. I therefore take my 
umbrella to the office and when I 
leave it on the train on the way 
home I can blame that calamity 
partly on those 15 men 4. ODD or 
5.000 miles away. Of course I have 
no hard fee Sings; I Just say it's a 
small world. 




Adeline is still sweet 

FEW PERSONS in this generation 
could have told off hand who Harry 
Armstrong was. Fewer still would 
have hesitated a moment, given 
the proper occasion, to join in the 
sintrinK of "Sweet Adeline." for 
which Aims iron g T who died this 
year, wrote the music. Nobody will 
ever write any closer harmony 
than "Sweet Adeline'* and it is my 
opinion Lhat no one could Adeline 
does not move men to tears the 
way Annie Laurie does. She is not 
as great a bit of music as Schubert's 
Sylvia but you don't hear Schu- 
bert's lovely song being rendered 
by four men in a barber shop or 
public drinking place. Adeline is 
immortal in one way. Sylvia in an- 
other. Adeline's words, which are 
the Joint product of Mr Armstrong 
and the late Richard Gerard, can- 
not compete with Sylvia's* which 
were written by the late William 
Shakespeare, But I don't believe 
Adeline will ever be forgotten. It 
ever I suspect she is being forgot- 
ten, and so long as I have even a 
poor voice, I will gather three kin- 
dred sou la. drink two glasses of 
lemonade or something, and do 
what seems to be necessary. 



The Price of Success 

What i% it that brings out* man hucc^sm in Hfe* and mediarrity 
w failurv to ft is hmlher? It run"t he rnvritnt rapacity* There ti 
imt the ft: J} \< ti* tin* in our mentalities that i% itulicati'*! hy thr* 
difference in perfnrmtmce. 

The flrufrrr r* T some men §ucctwd became they eheerfatfy pay 
the prire of sucr-exx while others* thaugh they e la rat *tmhiti&ti 
fun/ « itvtire lo surrct-J, are utm ilf\n*> fti pay thai priee w 




The Price of Success is— 



To Utc all your courage to force yourteLf to concentrate on the- problem an 
hand; to think or it deeply and constantly; to s,tuo*y it from aJI m^Ies, and to 
pjan Ahead, 

Tn ti.it'c a hi and sustained determination to achieve what you plan to 
accomplish, not only when condition! are Favorable to it It neeornplisonienE, but 
in spite of nil advene drcurn*Unces which may arise. 

To rt Tub* to believe that there are any circumstances; sufficiently strong to 
defeat you in the accomplishment or your purpose. 

Hard? Of course. Ttiat't why » many men never reach for iticeen, yield 
irate aJ to the sLrtn call of the rut and remain on the beaten polhi that arc for 
beaten men. Nothing of note has ever been achieved without constant endeavor, 
come pain i\nd ceaseless application of tb* Jaih of ambition. 

That's the price of auttttt- Bfttiry ropn ihduld aak himself i Am I willing to 
endure the pain of rfi/s iJrtr^^le for the rewards and the gfory that go 
with achievement? Of shall I accept the uneasy and macfeuun-fe cor** 
tentment that comet u/ith mediocrity? 

If you aic wilhnt to P^y the price of ttutta, the Alexander Hamilton Institute 
can help you. chart your course and supply the knowledge of business fundi- 
rnrnlali that it necessary for well-rounded! fiecutive competence. 

Since 1*09 more thiui men have benefitted by the Institute"! Modern 

Business Course and Service, including many of ihe notion** fdrrfn^At business- 
man and industrialists:. 

The Al*«>nd^r Harniltnn InttitulV*. nory »s summed up m a (H-paes booklet— 
"FORCING AHEAD IN BUSINESS." A eapy ii offered , wriihuui cost, to Anyone 
who is interfiled- Every bu=L[tcii IhtsmJ and □ in b-i ernptu-yfe within hkl or(,rt*nfJi- 
tn-r. v. lJ want to read iC Simply fcrnd (U \ht Cviipun btl&W, 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE jj ffl ] 

Cept- 77 s, 71 We*l 23rd Strict* New York 10, N V. jJP f 

In Cartidn: 54 Wellington SLre-ct. West, Toronto 1. Out. / 

IS ^ 
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ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE jf^\t 

* Pitta* nifell wTihwit cMt. n «*p/ of ilit Q*-p*it boob— tm<iAt^7 

J "FORGING AHEAD IN BUklNEES."" ^Sff^ 
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AN OTNifl fAmtANKS^MOftSE 
DUAL-FUEL INSTALLATIONS 

200 cyMnritn^2 r <ICC hp. a a** (a: 300 rpm. 
28 cyHndart— | T M0 hp. math fij 3GO fpHfU 





look at ffiis Six Months 
Performance Record i 



The basic and imjwiint rconomie* of Fairbaniis-MorH: duil-Fui 
engine-*, imply evident in the firit yeax't record of ihit 720 
hp. institution Hrrr jr# j few fact% thai ■h*mld interne anvon 
who want* low-etur, unfailing power genera rioo. 

Pljnt requirements of 5600 hp, ate met with three enf-mes run 
fling. *t full load, t>nr held in reserve . . . units crt operation mui 
Dili at an nvrrlrtaJ hrftifr thr operator Ptart* ufi another ehpini 
. , frequently riectrical equipment is starred acrosj the line 
pulling ah r»citnsit*d 5W>ft overload ... in one year there ha » 
not been a si.ng.te shutdown due to engine faitarr ... in m 
month* eE^c rn^infi tan a. combined total of 11,816 hours out of 
a possible 3^,52(1 . . . rnginen can operate eilhrr *■ full dir-trU or 
on natural jjj* and ijn be .vnKchrd in si anil v from unr fuel to 
The ■ ■Li«-' 

Lvnk purr ^ Alar k r fact* — lorn LiuEc mlo the matter of i^jm-Ti^ the 
economies of dual- fuel operation in yaur plant. When you do r 
rente ruber rh-nt there a re more Fair banks -Morae dual- fuel invtaLla- 
{tan* than an> other— that rjirhanW-Morte has mnrr dud- furl 
r\TVPTirnce — and thai field COrii rt si On par \\ arc avatLhtr fuT mini 
jtee> anej types of fair banks-Morse diescl engines, Write vour 
nearest Fairbanks^ Morse branch office or FairbanLi. Morse X Co.. 
600 South Michigan Aimue* Chicane 5 % Illinois. 
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The State of the Nation 



i H AVELER8 returning 
from Berlin tell an amus- 
ing story, that is not without 
its underlying moral, of a 
smart Russian counters troke 
against the "Voice of 
America." 

Potsd airier Platz, once the 
Times Square of the former 
German capital, is now di- 
vided by the invisible line 
which separates the Soviet and Allied sectors of 
Berlin. So it was decided to erect a huge electric 
sign for running bulletins high on the Allied side 
of the square, These newscasts, selected to show 
achievements of the American way, and to em- 
phasize the many reports of misery from behind 
the Iron Curtain, were planned to be visible From 
every adjacent part of the Russian sector. 

For a few nights all went well and sizable 
crowds of East Eerlmers gathered at various van- 
tage points to read the American messages Then 
the unpleasant Communists, who have their own 
distorted sense of humor, replied in kind They 
trundled a huge searchlight to their side of Pote- 
darner Flatz and, as our display went on, nigh LI y 
blotted it out with a dazzling shaft of light, It 
was the Joke of all Berlin, but correspondents were 
asked not to report the fiasco 

In recent weeks another searchlight, far more 
devastating than the one set up by the Russians, 
has been trained on the pretentious propaganda 



of the ' Voice* of America/* The message of that 
voice has been temporarily overcast by the sordid 
pictures of successful gangsterism which the 
magic of television has brought into millions of 
American homes. 



ii would be bad enough if the revelations 
developed by the Senate Crime Committee, fol- 
lowing those of the RFC inquiry, were merely a 
domestic humiliation. Unfortunately they coin- 
cided with a particularly determined effort by the 
Administration to advertise American virtues 
throughout the world 

The budget for the coming fiscal year, still 
pending before Congress, asks for an increase- for 
State Department "Overseas Information and 
Education " from the $34 million actually spent 
in 1950 to a suggested $281 million for 1852. Now 
the Kefauver Committee has unintentionally 
made it certain that this increased outlay will not 
be approved Until the Administration has 
cleaned its own house the Congress will very prop- 
erly refuse the request for lavish funds to tell the 
world how good we are 

Hypocrisy is a vice that is not less distasteful 
because it is often unrealized by those subject to 
it. In his long gallery of characters whom we still 
recognize ammLj uui m ighbors Dickens created 
none more offensive that Mr. Pecksniff Yet r as 
that author says in the preface to " Martin 
Chuz2lewir' : "All the Pecksniff family upon 
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earth Eire quite agreed, I 
believe, that Mr Pecksniff 
Is an exaggeration," 

Secretary of State Ache- 
son was not being Peck- 
sniff! an when, in urging re- 
cently more funds for ad- 
min Lstratlon pr opag and a , 

Tr^-'i^f what we do* the facts about 
why we do it, the facts 
about the way we do it, are 
integral parts of what we 
cio In foreign affaire" 

The tragedy lies in the 
literal accuracy of the 
statement. "'The facts 
about the way we do it." as recently blazoned over 
lo If vision for everyone to note, have proved a 
serious setback to our efforts of leadership in a 
free World. 

This was painfully demons I rated at last 
month's conference of Inter- American Foreign 
Ministers in Washington. The Department of 
State had hoped to stimulate some constructive 
indignation against the arbitrary nation itf Presi- 
dent Peron In closing down La Prensa, one of the 
two great independent newspapers of Argentina, 
The plan was frustrated primarily because of 
unanswerable Latin counterinquiries as to pre- 
cisely why ex-Mayor O'Dwyer of New York was 
chosen to represent thE United States as our 
Ambassador to Mexico. 

Simultaneously, the Congress has been assert- 
ing its Constitutional prerogative in the field of 
foreign policy, in no uncertain terms, It could 
not have done so. over Mr. Truman's ill-Judged 
assertion that hp has all the authority necessary 
to send additional troops to Europe in peacetime, 
unless many members of the President s own 
party w ere in revolt against him. 

The tide which lurned so sharply last November 
is running with increasing strength against the 
Administration now. Every analysis of recent test 
votes in Congress reveals this pronounced ten- 
dency for Democrats to mistrust their own politi- 
cal leadership, The tendency is perceptibly 
stronger since the moral laxity of this leadership 
was so dramatically exposed. 

» * * 

Millions of Americans were entertained, but 
many among them were also deeply shocked by 
the underworld parade that the televising of the 
Crime Committee hearings brought Into their 
homes. 

Many had scarcely realized before that fc4 mob- 
sters" have become a political force of the first 
importance. The RFC disclosures had stirred 
indignation . But a feeling of almost physical 
revulsion swept the country with the subsequent 
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notorial revelation of the facts about the way 
we do it." Is this the way of life that boys are 
being conscripted to Korea to defend? 

tl is still too early to estimate what the perma- 
nent effects of the Fulbrtghl. and Kefauver Com- 
mittee hearings will be, One immediate result, 
si the Gallup Poll indicates, has been to plummet 
Lhe popularity of President Truman to an all-time 
low He certainly invited that outcome by assert- 
t ri g th;,r political l«Thimi-n i kin- n^l svlMv 1 i-.-rl 
into racketeering are nevertheless "all honorable 
men." 

Under our system of regularly scheduled elec- 
tions, however, the most important Immediate 
consequence of the unsavory disclosures is in the 
International field. No government can qualify 
for moral leadership if it is affected by creatures 
looking likr those things that scurry away when 
one dislodges a rock in springtime. 

Other peoples will accept our money, as long 
as we have it to distribute. They will not, and 
should not, accept sermons on the value of 
American democracy, when the permeating influ- 
ence of the underworld is revealed to them as one 
of its achievements. 



Nevertheless, and precisely because the effects 
of this degradation are so serious at this particu- 
lar time, its ultimate consequences may well be 
beneficial. For we have only ourselves to blame, 
The American people, and nobody else, have per- 
mitted and encouraged the vilest characters of 
the underworld to infiltrate our political life, and 
to undermine its vitality. 

All of this social disease traces to lowered stan- 
dards of individual morality; to neurotic living 
that demands sensational pleasures; to broken 
homes where children, no matter what their 
social status, have had a bad start; to a brittle 
agnosticism which Is itself semi -Communistic; to 
willing acceptance of rackets that could not 
prosper unless they appealed to the jaded taste of 
a people whose sense of recreation is diseased. 

Mr Pecksniff, who considered himself a para- 
gon of virtue, came to no good end. And this 
republic is not assured of a healthy f uture merely 
because we loudly preach ideals that, in the test 
of daily living, we fail to practice. 

There is, indeed, a lesson for all of us in the gen- 
erally frank testimony of our successful gang- 
sters Al least they do not claim to be any better 
than they are. 

And from these distasteful hearings, which 
have certainly been nonpartisan, we have also 
had a warning that is pertinent for the days 
ahead It is that civil defense is needed against 
internal threats much more immediate, much 
more insidious, and just as dangerous, as any 
enemy bombs 

■ — FELIX MORLEY 
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There's gjtf^jy^ like ibis* . , 




D oci't be confused about the many 
companies with the word lT Elecmc" in their names, 
Just as no two thumbprints are alike, no other 
"Electric** company is like Western Electric 

We don't make toasters, refrigeratory, tele 
vision sets and so on, Western Electric is the 
man u facturing unit of the Bell Telephone System — 
hus been since 1882. Our regular job is making tele- 
phone equipment— equipment— to help the Bell 
System give America dependable telephone service. 

The specialized experience we gain in doing 
our regular job is put to work as called for tn pro- 
ducing communications and electronic equipment 
needed by the Armed Forces to keep our country 
safe. In the present national emergency we are hard 
at work increasing this effort * ■ - Western Etectric 
Company. 
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COME ON, DAD. ..PUSH!" 



You may rioi shine as the "engine " of Junior 1 * speedster. 
But as pilot of the family caj\ you've got tremendous 
power and speed at your fingertips. 

Do you hold them carefully in check whenever necessary 
for safety's sake? And ts your auto insurance a&qtodft w pro~ 
vide all-around protection? What about your Liability Cover- 
ages? Are you carrying really mft limits? 

Your Hardware Muruals representative will be glad to give 
you full information. Ask him t too t about the 5,000 attor- 
neys and adjusters, representing Hardware Mutual* in conv 



m unities, j cross 1 he entire nation, who rtz ready to give you 
prompt, fair claim handling Wherever you drive in the 
U. S. A.. Hard ware Mutual; policy back &f the policy makes 
yevr inrcrests our fuse Consideration — assures you fast T 
friendly, day and night service, More than 497,000.000 in 
dividend savings have been fetumrd to policyholders since 
organization. 

Gill Wrsttrn Utthtt by number, fir Operator 23 r and 
request the name and address of your nearest Hardware 
Mutual* representative He's a good man to know! 



/HfMraHff /Or you r /If. ro^f oir/ZJr-*h/foAr X , . B US I^ e: s it 

Hardware Mutuals 



Ml- *.f- 



Siewm Pom?, Wisconsin • Offices Coast fo Coast 

HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY - HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIHE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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r RICES continue to press 
hard against the con- 
trols and those in the eco- 
nomic watchtowers expect 
them to press even harder. 
Just how hard, no one Ls ready 
to say because no one can pre- 
dict certainly how the factors 
making up the situation will 
unfold. The upward pressures 
come from many sources : 
Most important, perhaps, is military spending. 
Just now hitting its stride, military production 
will increase so rapidly that government spend- 
ing by the year's end will be double what it was 
at the beginning of 1951. To counteract this 
Influence, private spending would have to decline 
by some $25,000.000,000— but private spending is 
more likely to Increase than to decline. Dollars 
paid for military equipment become wages, and 
those drawing high wages look for things to buy. 

To meet the expected increased demand, busi- 
ness is expanding and plans to continue to 
expand. 

The upturn in farm land values Is adding its 
bit to the Inflationary forces. 

Just what can or will be done to counteract 
these inflationary pressures is not clear. It seems 
unlikely that taxes will be hiked enough to syphon 
off the increased income. Congress has shown 
little disposition to cut nondefense spending, 



The most promising anti- inflation development 
is the agreement with the Treasury which may 
free the Federal Reserve Board from the require- 
ment to hold government securities at rigid levels. 
If the Federal Reserve win really abandon support 
of the government security market— and will be 
tough in holding down the expansion of credit — 
;i !:i' ! ut step will havi been taken in reducing 
inflationary monetary pressures 

Public opinion was the principal Influence 
which caused the Administration to recede from 
its position favoring rigid support of government 
securities The people have begun to see that the 
issue is what they can buy with their dollars 
versus the price the bondholder can get when he 
sells his bond before maturity. 

Bond prices which encourage banks and insur- 
ance companies to hold their bonds, rather than 
to sell them and lend the money, will cut down 
the amount of commercial loans for building up 
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inventories or for expanding less essential produc- 
tion. Such a policy would take some pressure off 
goods, although enough government securities 
ate maturing to provide a substantial amount of 
money to lend. Under such circumstances more 
of the total probably would go to borrowers 
engaged in defense or other essential work. 
Higher Interest rates will increase the earnings of 
banks. The threat in the statement of the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers to ration credit gavr 
banks a real scare. 

It must be noted, however, that the 2% per cent 
bond by itself is no solution, since it is exchange- 
able for a marketable 1 Hi per cent note. It all 
depends on the extent to which the Federal 
Reserve supports that note Congress seems fairly 
well convinced that the Treasury does not need a 
subsidy to market its securities, particularly a 
clumsy, expensive and inequitable subsidy to be 
paid by the people through inflation. 

It is not safe yet to predict that commercial 
loans will decline and that the money supply will 
go down. The Federal Reserve-Treasury agree- 
ment, however, inspires new hope. It may be one 
of those instances which engender a new policy, 
as the Taft-Hartley Act lias done in labor rela- 
tions, The Federal Reserve was created for the 
purpose of keeping the economy on an even keel. 
For 36 years it has been kept under wraps, but 
now it seems to be coming into Its own. An 
unfettered Federal Reserve is a bulwark of the 
free enterprise system, William McChesney Mar- 
tin, the new chairman, is a hard -working t honest 
man of great ability. Although he has been serv- 
ing as Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, he was 
reared in the Federal Reserve tradition His work 
with the Treasury was in 
the field of international 
finance and not debt man- 
agement 

Some natural forces are 
also on the side of deflation 
Mortgage lending, for in- 
stance, probably will de- 
cline materially due to 
shortages of building ma- 
terials as well as to credit 
restrictions. Inability to get 
machinery, equipment and 
supplies in competition 
with the defense program 
may alter other expansion 
plans. Prices, which have OF NATION'S BUSINESS 
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an important influence on 
demand, may reach a point 
where they slow down civil- 
ian buying. 



This extract from "Eco- 
nomic Intelligence" shows 
quickly how far we have al- 
ready gone toward infla- 
tion : ' The purchasing 
power of the dollar today is 
42 cents compared with 
1914, the year World War I 
began. In terms of the con- 
sumers' price index,. 42 
cents would buy the same 
quantity of items entering into the cost oi living 
in 1914 as one dollar will buy at present, This 
means that a family which had living expenses 
of S 100 a month prior to World War 1 now needs 
$238 a month to maintain the same standard 
of living. 

"There has been a steady decline In the value 
of the dollar over the period 1914-1950. By the 
end of World War I. the 1914 dollar was worth 
58 cents; at the height of the postwar inflation 
in 1920. it was worth 50,1 cents It appreciated 
gradually through the 1920's to 58,6 cents. In 
1933 r at the depth of the depression, it had an 
equivalent value of 77.7 cents compared with 
1914, Since that time, there has been steady ero- 
sion in Its value. In 1939. the year prior to World 
War II, it was worth 72.2 cents, in 1914 terms. 
This declined to 56 cents by 1945 and to 42 cents 
by 1B50." 

Politically minded government lending agen- 
cies by reeding credit to short-sighted projects, 
when the market already is overloaded with 
money, have contributed greatly to the shrinkage 
in the dollar's purchasing power. 



Accumulated inventory has made it possible to 
meet buying waves successfully, Household stocks 
are high. While the level of buying continues 
normal, the fact that the stores still are well 
stocked has about eliminated scare buying. Most 
of the talk about a letdown is the outgrowth of 
nervousness among those who hold large inven- 
tories, This jittery feeling may lead to some 
reduction of stocks. 

However, the number of unfilled orders for con- 
sumer goods is increasing. Shortages of automo- 
biles, refrigerators and some other durable goods 
are expected in the third quarter of the year, but 
supplies of the necessities of life will be ample, 
with the possible exception of wots I en goods, and 
even that situation may ease. 

Pressure fnr the defense program will be 
influenced by international developments, but 
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public opinion strongly favors military strength, 
The Korean incident disclosed a weakness which 
surprised the American people. There can be no 
doubt that Americans want to be in a position to 
talk back to dictators. Thus far every inclination 
toward complacency has been checked by some 
new evidence of Russian belligerency Stalin can 
be relied upon to come through periodically with 
some act that reminds the American people that 
a ruthless enemy is watching for an opportunity 
to encroach further on the free world 

Our military position in Korea, at this writing, 
is a strong one. Russia lias been thrown off 
balance. The Communists may be able to stand 
heavy losses of men. but they cannot afford the 
terrific drain on their supplies and equipment. 
Even Russia is feeling the drain. Transportation 
difficulties also make it hard to keep its stooges 
supplied and equipped, now that stockpiles that 
took years to build are exhausted. American per- 
formance provides a striking contrast No nation 
could have been more completely unprepared 
Despite the intervening 7,000 miles United 
Nations forces soon were better supplied and 
equipped than the enemy. It is another brilliant 
achievement of the American production and dis- 
tribution system. 

On the domestic front the revolt of labor was 
unfortunate, but it is not as serious as some would 
have it appear. Defense Mobilize*' Wilson has had 
long experience with labor leaders and is not 
thin-skinned. 



It is particularly fortunate that Congress 
increased taxes last year because that brought In 
enough money to provide a surplus over the 
budget. The Government has been in the black 
for several months. The situation, however, may 
be deluding. It creates the impression that we 
have that part of the problem under control. The 
Government cannot keep on running above the 
maintenance rate very long because defense 
expenditures are mounting sharply. 



There is a disquieting note in the Intentions- 
to-plant reports coming from the farmers. They 
aire not planting as much as expected. This is 
partly due to fear of inadequate labor supply for 
harvest. That can be met In part by the increased 
mechanical equipment on farms, but mechaniza- 
tion will be no help if there should be a drouth 
this summer. 



Scandals, mink coats and crime have been 
brought to the surface in Washington— ^ard 
politics in a national setting— thus adding to the 
confusion which handicaps business 

—PAUL WOOTON 
NAT ION'S BUSINESS for Ma^ 1»5I 
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N THIS spring of 51. Wash- 
ington is a noisy battle- 
ground. It is also a paradox. 
Far underneath the hulla- 
baloo, confidence has become 
so strong as to alarm the Ad- 
ministration. 

It is worth noting , in this 
connection, that Washington 
is least quarrelsome when 
things are really bad; that ls t 
when there is a sense of danger. So it was last 
summer, and again in the late fall, when our 
troops were being pushed around in Korea The 
reverses had a stunning effect. Some orator might 
arise on Capitol HUl and blame the President, or 
Mac Arthur or Acheson, but most of our law- 
makers felt too sick at heart to say anything. 

All realized that there was only one answer to 
the dilemma In which we found ourselves— armed 
strength t and a lot of it 

Now we are gett ing t hat str en gth . As oyr Army . 
Navy and Air Force grow, and our vaunted pro- 
duction begins to roll,, there is a visible lessening 
of tension, a rejuvenation of the spirit, and official 
concern about a "letdown 

Rough days may be ahead for our forces in 
Korea. As this is being written, the Chinese 
appear to be building up for a supreme effort to 
drive us off the peninsula. The Pentagon, how- 
ever, is confident that the new team of Ridgway 
and Van Fleet will be able to hold on + barring 
Intervention by Soviet Russia. 

The objective in Korea is to punish the enemy 
to the point where he win be willing to discuss 
a settlement. Mac Arthur, before being relieved of 
his commands, said Red China had shown its 
** complete inability to accomplish . , . the con- 
quest of Korea." 

A striking change can be noted here in the 
thinking about Russia. Overnight, in the eyes of 
many, she has come to seem less formidable. 
This is so despite official warnings that the danger 
of a big war is as great as ever. 



What is the explanation? 

In part, It would seem to be a psychological 
matter. Seven or eight months ago, a lot of people 
— inside and outside of Congress — were convinced 
that Korea was the kick-off for World War 111. As 
time went on. and as Russia held back and let her 
Far East puppets do the fighting and the dying, 
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the fear of a great war became less acute with 
each passing day. 

Meantime, the idea began to take hold that 
perhaps we had dwelt too much on Russian 
strength and not enough on our own. Gen. 
D wight D. Eisenhower himself, at a secret ses- 
sion which later sprung a leak, told some of our 
senators In February not to ' buy completely" the 
Soviets propaganda about its military might. 

Another reason might be cited for the down- 
grading of Russia. It is a growing skepticism 
about the value and reliability of her satellites. 
Hardly a day passes without a report of a purge 
or a shaKe-up in East Germany, Poland, Checho- 
slovakia, Romania or Hungary. Frequently, it Is 
noticed , the Poles, Czechs and other puppets who 
have got into trouble are accused of ' Western 
tendencies. ' Along with these reports are others 
of a never ending stream of deserters from the 
satellite countries. 

* * t 

Our own allies, at the same time, are naming 
ht-art and adding to their strength, They are 
also correcting a situation that caused some 
bitterness here in the early days of the Korean 
fighting. The question then t it will be recalled, 
was: Where are the other United Nations? 

Fighting alongside the. Yanks now, in addition 
to the South Koreans, are Turks (who have suf- 
fered heavy casualties), and forces representing 
Greece, Britain, France, the Netherlands, Canada. 
South Africa, New Zealand, Thailand, the Philip 
pines, Belgium, Luxembourg and other countries. 
These forces may not be as strong as Ridgway 
would like them to be, but at least they are 
there. 

If we have recaptured 
some of our own national 
pride, the same goes for 
other countries. This was 
impressed upon Washing- 
ton in a direct and forceful 
way by the recent visit of 
President Vincent Auriol. 
That stocky and courage- 
ous little man, an under- 
ground fighter in World 
War II, was angry about 
the talk of France being 
washed up and unwilling to 
defend herself, He said so 

bluntly, calling the propa- OF NATION'S BUSINFSS 
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ganda an "insult as cruel 
as it is unjust/ 1 The fact 
was, he said, that France 
was back on her feet and 
soon would have £0 flftft 
siom (n General Ike s inter- 
national army- 
Yes, things are Looking 
up; nevertheless, it is not 
an easy time for men in 
public life here In Washing- 
ton. That goes, riot only for 
the professionals in the 
White House and in Con- 
gress, but also for those 
who have come here to 
serve as a pair us Ik- duty 
All arc a prey to the needle of criticism 

It is part of the paradox, the spectacle of argu- 
mentation in the midst of high achievement 

A good example came at a much-publicized 
news conference held by Charles E. Wilson. The 
stalwart boss of defense mobilization had some 
encouraging news to give out. and he obviously 
felt pretty good about it. As the news conference 
approached an end, however, he was shaking hijt 
finger in anger and bellowing at a reporter who 
had irritated him. 

The reporter had questioned an earlier state- 
ment by Wilson that he had severed his connec- 
tion with "big business" by resigning as president 
of General Electric, He pointed tmt that Wilson 
.still held his GE stock. 

"So what? So what? 1 " Wilson shouted. "Ail 
right, all right Every penny I have is invested in 
llml company I! there are many more like you 
who want to make a point of lt F m sell my stock, 
I did it in 1943 [when he was executive vice chair- 
man of the War Industries Board]." 

Wilson, regaining his good humor, said then 
that this would be a silly thing to do He said 
that he might be leaving here in three months or 
so and 'Til have to eat." 



It was at this press conference that Wilson 
made the statement that America now has "in 
sight' * the military power that he thought would 
"forestall any enemy from attacking us," A few 
days later he issued his report. IH Building 
America's Might." This showed that delense con- 
tracts now are being awarded at the breath-tak- 
ing rate of a billion dollars a week. It said that, 
in one year, we should have achieved '"a formida- 
ble strength in many phases of modern warfare;' 
and that in two years we should "have military 
and economic strength sufficient to give us rea- 
sonable safety against aggression." 

Wilson also had some things to say about the 
menace of Inflation, and about the necessity for 
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all organised groups to exercise restraint in their 
demands, but what got the headlines was his 
optimistic picture about production 



On the same day, over in the Pentagon. Secre- 
tary of Defense George C. Marshall was telling 
reporters that the world situation is "more seri- 
ous" now than It was when China joined the 
Korean war last November He didn't say why. 

Was this a clash of views? Apparently not 
Wilwn was thinking about the Job that American 
industry was doing In turning out weapons; Mar- 
shall's mind was on the need of getting enough 
American youngsters to man those weapons. 

The old soldier-statesman has a horror of 
another 'letdown T and he thought he saw one 
in the nation's absorption with the doings of 
Prank CosteUo, Joe Adonis and the other ty goons. 

In the Pentagon there is not too much worry 
about Congress 1, willingness to provide the money 
for weapons What does worry the big brass is the 
reluctance of Congress to provide the manpower. 
This is understandable if looked at from a cold- 
blooded political standpoint In the view of a law- 
maker, it is far safer to relieve a constituent of 
his money than of his son. 

Another thing that disturbs the strategists is 
the widespread notion thaL modern weapons 
make it possible to fight a war with fewer men. 
The contrary, they say t is true. As machines and 
weapons are multiplied h so are the logistical 
problem?; it LaJ*es more and more men to satisfy 
their appetite for fuel and ammunition. 

Weapons, as Marshall Andrews, the military 
writer, says, "EMS no more be brought Into play 
without the guiding hand of man than the ax 
alone can venture into the forest and hew down 
a tree/' 

To sum up, it is the view of our military men 
(including General Eisenhower) that the United 
States and h^r allies would win out in the end if 
Russia shou Id now start a big war, They sincerely 
believe that, but the question is: Does Stalin 
believe it? That is something they can't answer, 
and it explains why they keep their angers crossed 
as the West continues to build up its strength. It 
also explains why President Truman and others 
In the Administration keep reminding us that the 
danger still Is great, and that it is now more im- 
portant than ever to push ahead with the arms- 
expansion program* 

By the end of 1952, it is felt here, the West 
ought to be "over the hump." The build-up by 
then should be such that Stalin and the Politburo 
could have no possible doubt about the outcome 
of a world conflict. By then, if all goes well In 
the meantime, an American ought to be able to 
relax without fear of being called complacent, 

—EDWARD T. FOLUAKD 
NATIONS BUSINESS for May. 1051 
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*n*tei Hid- mi*'.' irA» 



Is Their 

Lucky Number 



By HENRY F. P R INGLE 



MANY a Gl around thu country is 
getting a break today because of a 
group that won't lei the wounded 
in? Forgotten. Here** how it work* 



I HE YEARS pass. Almost a decade already has 
dipped by since Peart Harbor, and its horror has 
grown dim In the memory of most Americans. Bo 
have the other horrors of World War II, while the 
threat of a new catastrophe flames In Korea. But 
the bitter memories are not fading at all in the 
minds of a large number of Americans. 

These Americans are thi* wounded Gift, stll] in 
hospitals all over this prosperous land. The 
veterans get excellent care. Their food is about 
as good as food tn Institutions can be. They are 
often lonely, though* and feel forgotten. To 
assure them thai they are atlll remembered, a 
group of New York business and professional men 
organized The 52 Association six years ago. 

The Asocial Ian slaves parties and offer* expert 
vocational guidance under Its slogan, +, The 
Wounded Shall Never Be Forgotten." Its mem* 
here work 52 weetes a year — every year. Today 



there are b ranches In Chicago and Miami with 
anal her being formed in Buffalo. N, Y. p and the 
hope that 52 Associations will soon dot the 
country. 

We appropriate billions Tor the care of vet- 
erans. The conviction of the 52 Associations Is 
that more should be spent hi thought, time and 
energy rather than cash. 

One OI, expressing his appreciation for thi? 
hospitality extended by New York's 53 t pointed to 
the monotony of Institution Uf e where "each day 
is the same, punctuated by routine and spiced by 
the strong smell of antiseptics." 

"Into this," wrote the soldier, fc 53 enters, a life- 
line I ram the outside world, a promise that to- 
day's pleasures will be tomorrow's fond memories 
. . . a dress that Is not a uniform ... a whlfT of 
perfume far more luxurious than any copy- 
writer's description , . . food that's fun and not 
just a time of day , . « 52 is the laughter of patients, 
the forgotten pain, sanity in an Insane world , . , 
521 mans love for man.' 1 

The 53 Associations, he might have added, bear 
small resemblance to Lady Bountlfuls who visit 
hospital's and tell the patients they are heroes. 

U I don't wanl them to toss me a cigarette or a 
package of Brum/' protested another veteran 
about that type of volunteer. "I want to feel 
Inside that. I can still buy my cigarettes What 
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A typirul V***>riiilitm purl* «lart« mil with 
ilinm-r. i» fiillou-ril lij w *bo» nr *)mrt* event 



I mil Ia iiiidiT^tandLiiir. Oh. I know they mean 

The met) who run the 52 Association*; ably 
aiAlflt*d Ijy womcn'i auxiliaries, propose thai they 
shall mean veil, but do wen, too. The starting point 
of their contacts with the veterans— which they 
te|ie Mil lead to the Ions-term program of lob 
counseling later cm— is excellent food and enter- 
tainment either in or out of Lhe hospktalA. 

A typical party lor the boys who arc well enough 
to leave an institution is hHd a swank restaurant 
and consists of 12 vote rami. The meal is followed by 
the theater, a boxing match or a basketball or base- 
ball game, whichever the season. Three member* 
of the local association go along as hosts and pay 
for their own meal* and tickets. 

The condition under which the outside partita 
are Htaucd have beep worked out with great care 
and no small amount of Imagination. Many of the 
veteram are roffjfjfflfmt of do-gooders and suspect 
they are being exploited More. even, are shy, A 
goodly number, evacuated from Korea, are young. 
Few are accustomed to glittering restaurants and 
their tendency is to order the cheapest dish on the 
menu, 

80 hosts at 52 parties receive careful, written 
Instructions from the local office Lei liny: them to 
Inform their guests that the entire cost of the eve- 
ning 1a met out of association funds. 

Thus the guests are to order anything they want 
and as much of it as they can eat The plan works, 
as I can personally testify After a bare few second* 
of hesitation the veterans at a dinner I attended 
were specifying filet mlgnon< sirloin steak and roast 
beef They topped this oil with elaborate parfalts. 

The 52 hosts receive additional advice which La 
probably more important The men are still hos- 
pitalized, it is pointed out. For this reason none 
can be served more than one cocktail or highball 
and only one bottle of beer. Further, no intoxicants 
are to be slipped to them by softhearted but unwise 
hosts for transportation bacfc to the hospital when 
the happy evening end.s. Here are some other 
Suggestions: 

"Practice self-discipline and restraint when in 
the presence of disfigured or crippled persons." 

"Treat the maimed person as a normal person. 
The loss of an arm or leg may change the appear- 
ance of a man, but personality and character *» 
not necessarily changed." 

"Don't ask questions or give advice. The man who 
has been disfigured may want to talk about himself 
or he may not. If he is eager to talk about him- 
self, listen!** 

"Don't be over-cheery. It is seldom convincing," 
tr Don i X wait on the injured man too much. If 

there is something the patient tan do for you P l«t 

him do it.* 1 

After talking with a number of 53 a quests I have 
no doubt iliat such common sense pays "off. Neither, 
Incidentally, have the Veterans Administration, the 
Army, ihe Navy, the Air Force, the Blinded Vet- 
erans Association and other agencies and organiza- 
tions which endorse the S2 Associations. 

■ I've been very, very happy each time I was able 
to attend " wrote one of the guests last February. 
"It seems almost impossible that in a city as large 
as New York people would go all out for the hospital 
patients of the services, regardless of race, creed or 
color. I only hope that some day there will be 53 
clubs all over the United States so that the wounded 
boy can obtain the boost that he needs $0 much," 
(Continual on pntfc $4} 
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THE CIRCUS COMES TO TOWN 



By WILLIAM J. SLOCUM 



rlT FOUR O'CLOCK in the morn- 
ing an anxious elderly man stands, 
chill and forlorn, at a railroad Bid- 
ing. Willie Carr is his name and 
he's been pi'«-r:iiL'. down railroad 
tracks Into the black night for 43 
years. Willie waits for ten minutes 
or ten hours until he sees an en- 
gine chug out of the gloom, hauling 
a string of red and gray Pullmans 
and fiat cars. Then Willie grins as 
he watches a dozen Little shapes 
detach themselves Iroir- Lieurby 
walls. WflLLc and the shapes have 
teen waiting for the same thing — 
the circus. 

The shapes, of course, are kids. 
Willie Is a ^24-hcur man" for the 
Ringllng Brothers. Barnum and 
Bailey Circus. But this is not the 
story of Willie Carr, although he is 
part of it. Rather it is the story 
of a small group of circus men who, 
like Willie, work behind lhe scenes 
to make the "greatest show on 
earth" exactly that. There are 
1.300 people with the circus and 
i inly 320 are performers. Hundreds 
of the remaining 300 -odd anony- 
mously perform feats fully as 
astonishing as any seen under the 
Big Top. 

These men throw up a city of 
canvas In a few hours, then tear It 
down again, day alter day, They 
move the city, Its people, animals. 
155 vehicles and ton& of equipment 
through the night, almost every 
night. They run off two perform- 
ances a day as smooth as cream 
with 320 humans speaking 30 
Languages and 300 animals speak- 
ing none. And they Lay 520,000 in 
cash on the line every 24 hours and 
be I you they'll get It baclc, and then 
some. And they usually do. 

The kids who waited with Willie 
Carr saw something glamorous 
when the train unloaded. It was 
the first of four sections but most 
of the glamour was on the fourth 
section which housed the per- 
formers. This was not due until 
much later. This first section. 
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THE show the fans watch has the 
stars, but the working crew daily 
performs feats fully as astonishing 



known as the "Flying Squadron h " 
because it moves first and fastest, 
dumped 220 men into the cold 
night. They were big-shouldered 
laborers* pasty-faced cooks and a 
heavy-set man impeccably dressed 
save for the galoshes that flapped 
at his ankies He was Lloyd Mor- 
gan, who would oversee the trans- 
formation of a vacant 15 -acre lot 
Into a self-sufficient city before 
noon. 

Cart reported that the circus lot 
was six miles away — too far— that 
It had a gulley in it and that the 
hoisting crane Morgan had wired 
ahead for would be on hand at 7 
a.m. Morgan nodded and said, "The 
canvas is heavy, Willie. Lotta rain 
two-three days ago/' Willie un- 



derstood. 'It's a good lot. Real 
Arm." Willie meant the ground was 
dry and went Id hold stakes. 

A waiting bus, filled with 
laborers and cocks, started for the 
lot, the driver following Willie's 
directions. Each time the bus 
turned a corner it stopped to drop 
off a red flare as a guide for the 
buses and trucks that would soon 
follow, 

Morgan and Carr walked onto 
the lot together A cold moon re- 
flected off some of the white sticks 
Carr had planted the day befnrr- 
Morgan Rrunted. "The kids didn't 
steal 'em this time. Thank 
Heavens," Carr had outlined the 
spot where the* Big Top would rise 
Frequently kids steal theso sticks 
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so laboriously set out as a guide 
for the layout crew. 

Morgan took a Jong tape measure 
and began checking the 24 -hoar 
man's layout. This advance agent 
me rely Rives Morgan a general idea 
of how the Big Top will lie. The 
tatter and his aide.-, first measured 
the spine of the great tent. At cer- 
tain spots he pushed a Long, thin 
steel pin Into the ground. He drove 
in six pins In a straight line 438 
feel Ions, then measured off an- 
other straight line, this at right 
angles and through the middle of 
the first. It was 2AQ feet long. Now 
he had the stake line of the main 
tent. The tent itself would be an 
ellipse 3«4 fe*t long and 208 feet 
wide, 

Boon two mobile stake drivers 
would appear and wherever Mor- 
gan had set a pin the machines 
would drive at least three live- foot 
wooden stake*. Pour of the first six 
pins Morgan set Indicated where 
stake* would be set to retain the 
four towering center poles, each 62 
feet high. All the remaining stakes 
would hold raps. There would he 
580 driven for the main tent alone 
and to support nil of the cirruV 
45 tents almost 3,000 — wooden and 
iron— would be set in place. And 
then pulled again during tear- 
down.** 

Morgan turned next to the 
menagtne tent, which is 112 by 229 
feet and attached lo the Big Top 

While all this was going on the 
first wagon had moved onto the 
lot— the cook house range, which 
Is also the first wagon off the lot. 
It was followed by a power unit and 



In a matter of minutes a 2 ,000- watt 
bulb flared brightly, the first il- 
lumination other than flashlights 
and a cold moon. Men began push- 
ing canvas oil the top at the range 
wagon and other men ber^:. 
rhythmically to pound iron spikes 
into the ground. They were setting 
up an open air kitchen capable of 
turning out WOO hot meals be- 
tween 7 ajn. and 5 p.m. 

Now huge trailer trucks began to 
rumble out of the dark: dawn onto 
the lot- They were crammed with 
poles and immense roils of canvas 
Laborers, colored and white, lar&e 
and small, tumbled out of buses. 
That meant the second section was 
in and that the Big Top and the 
hands needed to erect it were 
available The skeleton— the poles 
— of the huge tent first were laid 
on the ground In an obvious pat- 
tern. 

Then the flesh — the canvas — 
was dumped atop the skeleton. The 
skeleton consists of four 62- foot 
center poles, JO aluminum poles of 
47 feet length, 34 measuring 37 
feet and 108 wooden poles measur- 
ing 17 fert 

Thus, the wall of the Big Top is 
17 feet high and the roof slants up- 
ward to a point on the center poles 
53 feet, six inches from the ground 
The space between the 17 and the 
37 foot poles is for seats; the space 
between the 17 and the 47 foot 
poles is the track that circles the 
three rings. The rings, of course, 
are in the middle, between the 
towering center poles. 

These center poles are attached 
to solid wooden cradles with 



rounded bottoms. The cradles were 
set tight against a nest of stakes 
and pulled erect by block and 
tackle and tractors, They were not 
driven into the ground nor were 
any of the other poles. Ail rely upon 
the weight of the tent and the 90.- 
000 feet of rope that supports the 
22.000 yards of canvas that make 
up the Big Top. 

Next the canvas was unrolled 
and palled flat over the skeleton. 
The canvas was laced into one 
huge piece and the Job of getting 
It up began. It was not pulled up. 
but rather pushed and pulled up. 
First the n^fool sticks that made 
the outer wall were set in place by 
gangs of 2ft men. When ail 108 wall 
poles were up the men moved in 
under the canvas to tie the 37- 
footers to the roof. They were 
pulled upright by tractors and 
elephants. The tent now was ris- 
ing from the edges rather than 
from the middle. Finally the 47- 
foot sticks were attached to the 
canvas and hauled upright. The 
tractors bit into the dirt and the 
blocks and ropes whined as the 
roof of the Big Top was hauled 
taut 

The aluminum poles are never 
quite right so the tidying up job of 
pushing and pulling them Into 
neat alignment is done by a dozen 
grunting elephants When these 
poles were in position they were 
lashed to stakes and the seat 
wagons hauled Into position. The 
prop men laid out the rings; the 
elephants hauled rigging to the top 
of the tent for the acrobats; and a 
labor gang sprinkled sawdust on 
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the track. The Big Top was ready 
lor business. 

When you left you were aston- 
ished to find other tents. lar^e and 
small, were scattered nil over the 
lot. Ticket wagons were spot ted h 
too. Fractious horses were beliY^ 
led to their canvas stable and a 
couple dozen elephants ambled to- 
ward the menagerie. They were 
show elephants, so you knew the 
third section was in and unladed 
A calliope blared. The midway was 
opening, A loudspeaker shrilled: 
-The tiniest family In all the 
world." That meant the sideshow 
peopJe were in and that also meant 
the fourth section— the perform- 
ers" aec fcion — w as hi- It was exact ly 
noon 

A mere Ave hours later the circus 
would start getting out of town. 
Tables In the "restaurant" would 
begin disappearing: and a half hour 
later the huge tent, 56 by 202 feet 
three inches, would come fluttering 
down b be tied up, set aboard 
wagons and hauled oft to bo lashed 
aboard the Flying Squadron 

Whpn Merle e vans' band hits the 
first notes to start the evening per- 
formance workman begin loosen- 
ing; ropes that hold up the second 
biggest tent on the lot, the menu- 
gerle. The cages are hauled off to 
the Squadron and by nine o'clock 
Lhe tent is empty Men grab the 
side poles, a whistle shrills, and 
they yank them loose The mlphry 
piece oT canvas flutters into the 
(tint raising a minor sand storm 
and a wind strong enough to push 
you backwards. The ten Lis unlaced. 
{Continued on page fiS) 
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WHY DO PEOPLE ACT 



By JOHN KORD LAGEMANN 



THE younger generation's desire to 
understand itself and others may 
dissipate the mist that envelops our 
knowledge of human relations 
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IKE WAY people act in rsal life often comes as a 
shock to the younger generation fresh out of i:ul- 
leie. ir Wby p ,h they a&k. 'didn't somebody tell us 
these things?' - 

That's Just what Harvard University set out to 
do six years ago In a new kind of course called 
ri Human Relations." Student response it; ft no doubt 
about the younger generation's desire to understand 
itself and others. Enrollment Jumped from 35 to 
175 with a long list awaiting admission „ and Last 
year Harvard seniors, voted it the "most stimulat- 
ing 41 course. Similar human relations classes have 
made hits in a score of colleges and universities. 

Since life is J us Lone human relation after another 
and all ct us could stand a little Improvement in 
that line, I sat in recenLly on several sessions at 
Harvard and talked with Hugh Cabot, a former 
industrial management consultant who directs the 
course. 

,l Don't expect any magic formulas/' Cabot warned 
me. Real life is made up of situations that would 
jjrovr- a dozen theories. What we're trying to teach 
about everyday living is the skill or knack of Hying 
by the seat of your pants." 

Classroom discussions center about case histories 
□f actual people Involved in situations taken from 
business and the professions as well as social and 
domestic life In the beginning the students, mostly 
Harvard juniors and seniors with a sprinkling of 
Radclifle girls, come up with pat solutions to every 
problem, Then under deft prodding by Cabot and 
his Instructors they often realize with a Jolt that 
they've missed the boat completely. 

Take anybody who comes to mind and ask yuur- 
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sell: "What kind of a person is this*" The chances 
are your first Judgment will be a moral one: ' lie's a 
good guy " or "1 don't Like Mm " You are not describ- 
ing the person at all. You are merely expressing 
your own likes and dislikes. 

Again you may attempt to describe the person by 
Raying he's a "liberal," a "reactionary," a '"Yankee" 
or n "foreigner," AIL you have tione here is to iden- 
tify an individual with a stereotype and attribute 
to him by inference the characteristics you asso- 
ciate with one of the many groups to which he 
happens to be long. Your tone of voice, gesture. 1 ! and 
expression tell how you feel about all liberals r reac- 
tionaries. Yankees, foreigners or whatnot, Put you 
still haven't said anything meaningful about the 
person in question. 

In hamuli equations two and two never equal four 
and people have a disconcerting way of adding up 
to something altogether different from the sum 
total of their parts. This fact is painfully confirmed 
by every man who treats his wife merely as a wife. 
Instead of seeing people as human beings, politi- 
cians are apt to see them a.\ votes, salesmen as cus- 
tomers, preachers as errant souls. 

In Human Relation? class, undergraduates study 
the case of a western Indian reservation where 
drunkenness and crime increased in direct ratio to 
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rapid Improvement in the Indians' economic con- 
ditions The supervisor, a man of honesty and aeal, 
had found rh>- Indians Inefficient al cattle raising, 
their main source of livelihood- To improve living 
standard* he had brought m new bulls, hired out- 
side labor and turned the reservation into n modt-1 
ranch. It was a real break for the cattle and a first - 
class disaster for the Indians. With their tribal way 
of life sacrificed to modern efficiency and no new 
outlet for their energies and Increased Income, the 
Indian* had resorted to gambling, alcohol and gen- 
eral disorder. 

Of all the mis takes you can make in dealing with 
human beings, the greatest is to underestimate thr 
key importance of feelings in determining what 
people think and say and do. In Human Relations 
c laities, students trip themselves up constantly by 
failing to see that most of their own and other 
people's Ideas and opinion* are actually just feel- 
ings masquerading as reason. Unconsciously they 
agree with the ftadcllfle girl who told one of the 
instructors. 'Emotions are so unbecoming " 

In a study of hospital management the central 
problem revolved about PolUh-borti Mrs. Stanislaus, 
a 64- year -old ward patient who was unhappy and 
troublesome dt'apkte the fact she was receiving 
excellent medlcsd care, Most students sided with 
the hospital staff. "She ought to know better." they 
said, "The doctors and nurses are doing the best 
they can." 

After discussion it finally dawned on one or two 
of the observers why lira. Stanislaus made such a 
nuisance of herself. Everybody was doing his best 
to treat her disease, but nobody paid much attention 
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to her — Le., her feelings. "The doctors are too busy/" 
some students objected " There Just isn't time." 
But when they analyze this and other cases more 
thoroughly they discover that this is just another 
alibi. 

In actual practice there's no better way to save 
time and avoid mistakes than to git at once to the 
heart or any human problem— the way people /fie* 
about it. Hospitals which have adopted the policy 
<■) l r eating patients as human beliiffs, not merely 
as disease eases, report that patients are far more 
cooperative, doctors and nurses far less harassed 

Why do you ha¥e more confidence In one doctor 
than in another? Is it because one has more medi- 
cal knowledge and skill? More likely it's because 
one of them conveys the feeling that he is interested 
In you r while the other does not, It's true of most 
of the relationships we have with other people in 
business and In social Life. When we say: "That 
man knows what he H s talking about" we're apt to 
mean "He understands rafl/ 1 

One man's Ford or Chevvte may appear identical 
to millions of others. But there's a big difference: 
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it s his. Because he owns lt p he has a special feeling 
about it. He feels the same way about his opinions 
—only more so. He may pick them up ready-made 
in the open market place of Ideas or he may make 
his own out of bits of facts, hearsay and imagina- 
tion , But his opinions are his own. Contest them 
and you're contesting hlm. 

In Harvard's Human Relations course, students 
learn {not without a struggle] that opinions are al- 
most never the result of impersonal logic, that even 
the great Ideals and truths we cherish are largely 
"ought- to- he's" which represent the world as we 
want it to be — not aji it really is. Like everybody else 
we have a personal stake in being right and prefer 
winning an argument to Improving our Information, 
Once we acknowledge this human falling in our- 



selves we're far more capable of dealing realistically 
with other fallible human beings. 

Since human behavior follows lew fixed rules, it* 
disastrous to generative about people beyond ft cer- 
tain point. The big problem at a certain manufac- 
turing plant was to avoid the need for costly plant 
expansion by increasing the per capita production 
of its workers, Af Ler pondering this case the Human 
Relations studenL Is apt to generalise: "Everybody 
wants to make more moiipy. All the boss has to do 
is to offer a bonus for Increased production/ 1 The 
Instructor points out that the bonus system was 
tried without success. "Then they must be just 
pliiirs L::it.v! " 

What the student fa!U> to take into account Is 
that in addition to wages the employes want to get 
some personal enjoyment out of their work. On 
routine industrial jobs this consists mostly of social 
chitchat with fellow employes. The bonus system 
failed because the workers decided they would 
rather do without the extra money than give up the 
sociality which made their Jobs interesting. Borne 
of the workers in thl3 plant actually turned down 
better paying Jobs In other departments— in order 
to "stay with my crowd." 

The most misleading generalizations about people 
pop up a mom; si ml nits in the form of bromides, 
■'You just can't change human nature" they say 
when they can't figure out the human motivation 
behind a complex situation, How and then an 
instructor is tempted to ask why they bother with 
education If it's not going to make some change In 
their human nature, 

' J Let J s take a vote on it" is a favorite dodge among 
beginners who figure that a wrong answer will be 
all right if a majority of the class can Just agree 
on it. 

"Live and learn" or " Experience is the best 
teacher" is a popular excuse for acting first and 
thinking later. 

"Let's look at the record 1 ' often means applying 
the same old formula to new people and situations 
without bothering to comidef Individual differ- 
ences. 

Do you know how to get people to talk reveal! ngly 
of themselves? Most people make the mistake of 
putting the other Tel low on the witness stand and 
asking the kind of do-you-or-don't-you questions 
that can only be answered by a "yes 1 ' or a "no/ 1 

Harvard's verbatim reports of social conversa- 
tions and interviews show clearly that the less you 
ask questions, give advice and insist on sticking to 
the point, the more information you'll get. The 
person talking with you will probably ramble a 
good bit. try to spoof you now and then, and occa- 
sionally skirt all around the subject that interests 
you. But this can tell you far more about him than 
direct answers to direct questions — provided you 
know how to evaluate the seeming irrelevances, 
evasions and exaggerations against the background 
of his total personality. What he says or doesn't say 
is usually trivial or misleading If taken at face 
value It h s important primarily for the clues it offers 
as to why he said it or didn't say it. 

In carrying out the now classic study of manage- 
ment-worker relationships at Its Hawthorne plant 
in Chicago, Western Electric Company researchers 
discovered that the direct type of interviewing put 
workers on their guard and obtained only the most 
superficial answers. Sut when interviewers allowed 
themselves to be led to the subjects the employe 
wanted to discuss, they got the most reveallniz in- 
f Continued on pope 76) 
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SOMEBODY will train 
every new employe you 
hire. Here are some tip* 
on how to do it right 



f\ DIRECTOR putting together 
one of American early Ice show 
extravaganzas was stopped cold 
when he tried to tcu-li -jj+'rr.t^uliLr 
skaters to be Bp tend id dancers. He 
- tried out droves of skaters. The ice 
experts Just couldn't master ball- 
room dancing on skates Bo the 
director reversed his approach He 
hired splendid dancers, and had 
Little trouble teaching them to be 
spectacular akaters 

That was a simple solution to i 
Job training problem. It was a 
modern approach. Had he con- 
tinued to hire more and more 
skaters until nt Ionic tasl he found 
a few who could dance acceptably, 
he would have been In line with 
widespread Industrial thin Icing of 
a n era l Ion or longer ago. think- 
ing expressed often In the com- 
mand: "If these people can't do 
the Job. let's get some In here who 
can M 

That was Dad s Idea He operated 
In a buyers' market kn labor that Ls 
long past, There's little evidence 
il win return in the near future. 



Better Be 

■ W. VAWDEN BOSCH 



As you expand or convert your 
business to handle defense pro- 
duction, or shift lines because of 
materials shortages (n the coming 
montns, you will have the alterna- 
tive that confronted the ice show 
director. You'll take whatever 
jjfople you can get, and fit them 
Into the jobs to be done as best you 
can by training or retraining. 

But remember this: Someone 
will train every new man and 
woman you hire, every foreman 
you appoint, and every person you 
transfer to a new Job. 

The introduction to your com- 
pany. Its policies, customs, form of 
organization arid reasons for being 
nitty toe given by the new employe's 
> up ft visors, his fellow workers, the 
union steward, or the bartender 
across the street* 

How to do the job. and the art 
of living In the plant may be picked 
up from the foremen, or the man 
at the next machine Or the new 
person simply may Tallow a policy 
of 'When In Rome ." 

Don't worry — that new man will 
pick up hLs training some way. But 
that is dome H the hard way. both, 
(or you and for the new employe. 
Breaking Ln that should be done in 
a few hours or days may take 
months, and how Lt Is done deter- 
mines to a greaT extent what kind 
of li worker the new man will turn 
out to be. During the Introductory 
period tie adopts attitudes and 
forms habits and opinions that fix 
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his value and morale, and may 
affect hLs Job tenure. 

There's a much better way to fit 
new people Into the jobs you want 
done, and to indoctrinate men and 
women into your organization 
That is systematic introduction 
through an industrial training 
program, the function of which is 
to put properly prepared people 
into Jobs In the number required 
and at the time they are needed, 
"Properly prepared" Includes of 
course a state of mind which brings 
out that "plus" production which 

in all of us if our heart is in our 
work. 

Industrial training direction is 
an art bom of necessity. Although 
It had been practiced for years in 
public utilities, dtruurtment it ore 
and a few rubber factories, its wide 
spread Into industry did not start 
until World War II brought tre- 
mendous demands on American 
factories. 

To training goes some of the 
credit for such expansion as that 
in Cleveland, where Industrial pay- 
rolls doubled during the war. while 
production was multiplied by three 

One of the things the train in g 
men learned was what comes first 
They know, for Instance, that the 
newcomer, experienced In Industry 
or not, first wants to know about 
the company, and particularly 
about the plant in which he will 
work. 

Who runs it? What does the 
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plant make? What its place In 
the community? In the industry? 

He wants to know about his 
privileges and obligations as an 
employe. Where does be hang his 
but? What does he eat? Where 
does hi* ask questions? What are 
the pay periods and pay days? 
What if> done about persona! tele- 
phone calls? Who is his boss? And 
who 1b that man's boss? Who else 
controls his work? 

And last he wants to know about 
his job — what machine he will 
operate, what parts be wtll assem- 
ble* what truck he will drive? 

Hjiw does this approach work 
out? Let's tako a look at the 
Ravenna Arsenal, a shell-loading 
plant built on farm lands in north- 
i- uvU'rn Ohlo r operated by the Atlas 
Powder Company, 

The plant was surrounded by 
m n r- wor k in e , la bor- s ho r t towns, 
lincl by faring. It looked to resi- 
dents of the countryside like a 
spooky, mysterious place wlr.h 
miles of hiph fence, armed guards 
at every gate, a long low building 
far back, and a water tower just 
above distant trees. It might blow 
up sitany mhiufp There was some 
basis for their fears. 

And yet Atlas attracted 12,000 
small town and country folk, a 
third of them women, who never 
before had .seen the inside of any 
kind ol a lactory, into their pro- 
duction force, They operated for 
more than two years without an 
accident. 

First stop of the new employe 
was the comfortable little plant 



theater. Each day from 61) to 200 
new people gathered In the theater 
and were told about the arsenal 
Their speaker was a retired min- 
ister. His manner was warm, and 
friendly His talk was informal, 
almost entirely on a from -me- to- 
you basis. 

(The talk was outlined by the 
author of this article ; then a $1~a- 
year industrial training man for 
the Government, whosimply placed 
himself in the position of a green 
hand tmd ;isked and answered the 
questions which came to his mind. ) 

In this talk the new people 
learned who owned the arsenal, 
who operated it and why, how it 
compared with similar plants else- 
where. They wttf* boifl what shells 
and bombs were made, and how 
they were used, why the plant was 
jus I as safe as any other factory If 
everyone did as he was taught. 
They were Instructed on how to get 
into the tightly guarded plant, 
what to do when out-of-the-pat- 
tern things came up, 

The speaker explained the guard 
system, work uniforms, who the 
production bosses were, who the 
Army people were and why they 
seemed to be wandering about, the 
inspection system, food and medi- 
cal services, pay days, what to do 
about lost badges, and how and 
where they would fret their Job 
instruction. 

From there the new employes 
went to "vestibule schools/ 1 pro- 
duction departments in replica, 
where operations werp taught 
safely. Manual dexterity was de> 
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v eloped. Potentially unsafe or un- 
satisfactory workers were elimi- 
nated. As they became ready the 
others went to work- 

That operation was a model for 
similar arsenals throughout the 
country because of its all-around 
efficiency* 

Don't minimize the value of let- 
ting your labor force in on what 
it s doing. As a top man you find 
excitement and a compelling Inter- 
est in your work, or you wouldn't 
be where you are. But do your em- 
ployes find either? 

Steady deterioration of worker 
morale In a Cleveland plant 
brought on a creeping cut in pro 
duct ion, plus a constant rise in 
turnover. The plant's policies were 
progressive and Its relations with 
employes were excellent. But pro- 
duction was dropplng- 

An experts eye in the plant dis- 
closed the trouble: a lack of feel- 
ing of accomplishment, & feeling 
of deadline** in the work. While 
the rest of the world was fighting 
wars* and producing arms, the 
people in the factory felt they had 
a comparatively rint! job in form- 
ing frames, welding the Joints, and 
sending them out the shipping 
doors to what seemed like nowhere. 
That was the end, as far as they 
knew. They felt out of things. 
Their tempo didn't seem to match 
that of the times-. 

That situation was cured simply 
and quickly when greatly enlarged 
action photographs of Industrial 
equipment actually beine built on 
those irames were huivg around the 
plant together with other photos of 
the completed equipment out on 
the job. Workers looked up to see 
pictures of huge locomotive cranes 
lifting armaments, Industrial 
trucks busily moving tank parts* 
bis d I esel -powered shovels strip- 
ping coal from the earth— all on 
frames they had made. Morale and 
production went up together. Yes, 
your work force needs to know It 1* 
taking part. It thrives on a sen-.se 
of necessity and importance. 

As your production force ex- 
pands you create another shortage 
— Ill supervisory personnel. You 
can't hire a foreman as yon might 
pick up a machine operator or a 
technician here or there. A large 
part or a foreman's trade knowl- 
edge is knowledge of the plant 
Itself So you may as well save time 
at the start by looklnR for foremen 
in your own shop. 

What kind of a man should a 
foreman be? Your present super- 
visors may have been appointed 
because of their mechanical wiz- 
ardry, or as a reward for long serv- 
(Continued on page 82} 
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New Quest for the Bluebird 



By JOHN O'REILLY 



I HE POLICE received a report 
that, a sinister figure , armed with 
a [lair ol binoculars, was skulking 
through the undergrowth at the 
edge of a Long Island estate. A 
pit ml car sped to the scene. Two 
patrolmen leaped out find closed in 
on the prowler, a I a rg e man attired 
In an old pair of pants, an open- 
necked shirt and a pair of sneakers. 

''Just a minute, you/' called one 
of the cops, 

"Bsusfihl They're over there In 
that swamp," said the culprit, 

"Who's over there? " asked one of 
the officers. 

"Hed -winged blackbirds.' 1 

It seemed like a violent ease but 
on questioning their captive the 
police learned that the alleged 
sinister figure was Stanley Wood- 
ward H noted sports writer and 
ardent bird-watcher* out on one of 
his frequent bird walks. The police 
drove away, leaving him with his 
binoculars, trained on the swamp 
In hopes of picking up a marsh 
wren as well as the red -winged 
blackbirds. 

Although the cause of the alarm 
In this case was Woodward, It 
might have been any one of thou- 
sands of persona — corporation ex- 
ecutives, retired business men, 
house wives, doctors, white-collar 
workers and all manner of people 
— who are sharing in the bird- 



PEOPLE in all walks of life are 
booming a hobby that helps lo dispel % 
the grimness of the postwar world 
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watching boom that is taking place 
all over the United States. 

The Middle West has become a 
hotbed of bird- watching. Cali- 
fornia competes with New York In 
bird study and a rare bird haa 
small chance of getting through 
any of the New England states 
without some amateur ornitholo- 
gist taking a gander at him. 

Now that spring has come again 
the northward bird migration 1$ in 
full awing. In every state bird- 
watchers, singly and in groups, 
have turned out to meet the mi- 
grating millions, Many of them 
are persons who once scoffed at 
"the die fey bird people," 

Now these same individuals are 
thrilling at the sight of a yellow- 
breasted chat or a chestnut-sided 
warbler. 

Once the bird -watching fever 
grips a man there Is no holding him 
back, During the week of Last 
Christmas an army of more than 
5,000 bird -watchers, divided into 



squads and platoons over the en- 
tire country, br Lived all kinds of 
weather to take the annual Christ- 
mas bird census sponsored by the 
National Audubon Society. They 
were checking on populations of 
wintering birds but they also were 
having fun. 

New b!rd Clubs are springing up 
aU over. The modern bird guides, 
designed to make identification 
easier, have become best sellers. 
Two of these books have sold 500*- 
000 copies. 

Allan D. Cruicfcshank reports 
that in an eight month's lecture 
tour he speaks to 240,000 persons 
who want to find out more about 
birds He is one of 24 lecturers 
sent to 140 cities by the National 
Audubon Society. 

Why are so many Americans 
swinging over to bird-watching 
and why are jso many of the con- 
verts middle-aged folks who, not 
long ago, would hardly look back 
(Continued on page 88) 
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4 tVd/ff to fie fiiver 



By PAT FRANK 




Infantry n$$ault /roops were marching up to the 
water's edge. ... A$ we walked along I fell in with one 
young soldier who seemed silent and depressed, 
"Haw are you feeling, son?" I asked. 

"General" he said, "I'm awfully nervous. I was 
wounded Ul>q man t ha ago and I just got back from 
the hospital yesterday. I don't feet so good/' 

"WelV I said to him* mf you and I are a good pair, 

then, because Vm nervous, too Maybe if we just 

walk along together to the river we'll bz good for 
each other" 



— FROM ''CRUSADE IN EUROPE, 
BY llWMiHT I). El 1 5 E N I E I J W B H * 



TTF. SERGKANT nudprrd hsm Lei ?lu« rear with Wfl 
toe arid sald + "All right. kid + *on your feet." Private 
Roberta go I up and .Scraped the mud from his boot 3 
with Ilia bayonet, adjusted his doable bandoleers of 
ammunition and lilted his rifle. 

"Okay, move up," said the sergeant. The squad , 
followed by the two aid men, sloshed forward in 
single file along the road, which wasn't re [illy a road 
at all, but an ox trail pushing through the stunted, 
dripping trees. The trail had two ruts brimming 
with water j for jeeps had used it in the retreat, and 
therefore It was now marked oil the situation maps 
as a road. 

After a few minutes Private Robert? shifted hla 
rifle across both shoulders better to distribute the 
weight. Grenades were digging into his kidneys, 
and the rifle seemed twite as heavy as it had ever 
.seemed in training, stateside, or in maneuvers on 
Honshu. 

For a long time Life had thus been surprising and 
unpleasant. A long, long time ago he had Lived in 
a clean billet In Tokyo, where they had tile showers 
and real beds, and he had found himself a girL 



His baby -sari was named Tomlko and she wa^ Ll 
and worked In the PX. She was neatly made, and 
shy. and wore a flaring skirl and red blouse to hide 
her immaturity, and wisl fully hoped she appeared 
quite American, Private Roberts* however, thought 
her exotic a»d mysterious, and for a period of three 
cI.lvs had bought absurd quantities of tooth paste, 
shaving lotion, tale and hair tonic before he cour- 
ageously asked for a date. 

He had taken her to see Betty Button's new pic* 
turc at the the Liter on the Glnza After ihe hot qgek 
and cokes he had returned her to her uncle's house, 
and he would have gone away without kissing her 
except that she had said : 

"Aren't you going to kiss me? Isn't it an Ameri- 
can custom to kiss on thr- lips a girl good night' 1 " 

So he had kissed her, a number of times. Then 
he'd made a date lor the m-xl ni^ht. 

He recalled how everybody had noticed the lip- 
stick when he returned to the billet, and somebody 
had remarked, ' Our beardless boy Is now a man/ 4 
And somebody else had said, 'He has 2B tubes of 
.shaving cream, and eight razors, but what's he got 
lo shave?" 

And everybody had laughed, Including the ser- 
geant, who was an older man of 26 and on occasion 
wore a purple heart and a tot of other ribbons The 
sergeant had gone on talking about his favorite 
subject — General Eisenhower and the war in 
Europe. 

Private Roberts never paid much attention when 
they talked about that old war, because he had been 
only a sophomore in high school when it ended, and 
didn't remember much about it. He lay face up on 
his bed and relived his evening with Tomifcc, and 
considered what might happen the next night. She 
was the first girl he had ever kissed, really. 

Of course, the neat night had never come. They 
had been loaded into an airpiiim> and he had been Hi 
because It was his first time up and he un* sea red . 
Then there had been a great deal of confusion and 
trucks and mud and shouting of orders and swear- 
ing and no hot food and you slept anywhere and 
your socks rotted inside your soggy, mildewed shoes. 
The sergeant said this was being held In reserve, and 
that Ike bad done things better. Now they were on 
a patrol, without a change of socks and still with 
r no hot food, and the sergeant said they had to go 
clear to the river. 

Be was trying to recall whether it had been ten 
days s or nearer two weeks, since they left Tokyo 
when somewhere to the right there was a crash like 
thunder that was not thunder, Private Roberts* 
shoulders wanted to pull up Inside his helmet, he- 
cause he was lonely Ln a strange land, and this was 
the fi rst cannon he had ever heard flred in an^er, 

* Copyright 194$ by I>QLibk-day A Company, la*. 
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and he woji frightened, The sergeant* walking 
alongside the road where he could watch both his 
men and the terrain ahead, aaitt, "That shell was 
way off. kid Keep your ten paeej/' 

Murray, the bazooka man. Just in front of Private 
Roberts, said hopefully, "Could be ours?" 

"No/' Aald the sergeant, t- it couldn't" 

Private Roberta increased his at ride and regained 
hi/? distance Presently he saw* alongside a shattered 
Jeep, what hHri been liel American Infantryman He 
knew, he absolutely knew, that something like that 
was going to happen to him, and he fell lonely, and 
the need to talk to someone. He asked the sergeant : 
"How did you know that shell wa* a ^ook shell 1 ?" 

"Well, kid" said the sergeant; M lf» a matter of 
experience. Wh*m I was with Ike on the Rhine we 
hud two thousand girns, and the Krauts Mad maybe 
a thousand, and I got to know their language." 

"Whal we need now/ 1 said Murray, "la Ike and two 
hundred aims M 

From further back eame the gravel voice of Cor- 
poral Wage, who had fought In New Guinea: "I'll 
Mettle for twd guns — antitank— wu s ■■« -i J I ke M 

Y^iu dupe!" the sergeant growled- "It theyd 
listened to Ike. and let him take Berlin Instead of 
stopping ill the Elbr. this mleht never have hap- 
pened Now Ike laid me—" 

"You talk like you knew Ike personally/' said 
Corporal Wa#g, 



WciJ, It so happens," said the sergeant, "that I 
do. Once wc had a most extensive conversation, 
Now Ike said— " 

Private Roberts heard a noise overhead like the 
whirring wings of a ^iaiit bird, and there was a 
crash, much closer than thr la-it and angry like the 
snarl of a dog He jsmeUed smoke and looked in 
astonishment at the sergeant, who was risfjiu from 
;i piulrltr, mud dripping from his nose and chin. 
"Kid," said the sergeant, "the next time you hear 
something like that, hit the ditch. In this war there 
are going to be only two kinds of soldiers the quick, 
and the dead " 

He tried to say something, but discovered there 
waA no moisture In his mouth, and he could not 
speak He was aware that Murray was walking: on 
in from of him, but his own legs could not move 
The sergeant looked at him closely, and then went 
to his side and took his arm, "Come on with me, 
kid/' he said 'I want lo talk to you." 

Private Roberts found that his Leg* were working 
again but he realized that his Etrrn, under the ser- 
geant's big hand, was shaking. They moved ahead of 
the others and when they were out of earshot the 
sergeant asked, "How are you feeling, kid "' 

"I frel nervous. *ort of I don"! like this M 
Afraid?" 

■ I fruess so. Sergeant, I think I'm going to get 
{Continued an pay* Hi 
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He Runs Everything 



THE BOSS of ii bii| city school system has 
a job as complicated as any in industry* Bftti 

Uillfs ci| KiilLiln niters ,1 hpiidl i \ampltr 



RUBINO, newest and 
youngest member of the Board of 
Education of Buffalo, N, Y.. re- 
cently took it on himself to speak 
sharply to the cliy's new stiperin- 
leudent of schools, 

"Mr Willis; he said. +k if you 
don't let up a little on overwork. 
They'll be bringing you into my 
place " Rubino happens to be an 
undertaker. 

Dr. Mary Kamilerc?.ak, physi- 
cian -member of the Board, has 
«iven Benjamin C Willi* much the 
same warning in more acieiitlflc 
terms, answered by only a cordial 
grin. This graying man of 4D. with 
erow's-fetft developing from the 
corner* of his eyss, has been hear- 
ing that for years. If he bothered 
to j ustify the pare he sets, he would 
have to say merely that working 2& 



hour* a day, eight days a week Is 
the only way to be a good school 
superintendent — and he Is rated 
one of the best. Such job* sis his 
have grown more exacting with 
ev^ry generation, until now educa- 
tionalists openly express concern 
over the high mortality— in resig- 
nations, illnesses or deaths — 
among superintendents as a class, 
Rubino accepted appointment to 
the Board largely out of civic 
co nsci i? n tiousness The nominal 
$l,OQ0-a-year salary doesn't come 
near com pen** ting him for time 
and energy demanded. BuL with 
Willis' advent he suddenly found 
the assignment paying off moat 
practically. He considers it utterly 
valuable for him as a rising busi- 
ness man* to observe from the In- 
side how Ben Willi* handles what 



happens to be among the 
biggest enterprises In Buffalo, and 
one of the most complicated- 

Bigg«st grain -milling center in 
the nation, Buffalo Is further 
r rammed with widely diversified 
Industry: motor parte, rubber, 
ceramic*, paper, chemical* . . . 
name it and Buffalo is probably Im- 
portant In making it But no 1n* 
dustrtal outfit within the city 
limits (this lets out Bethlehem 
Steel and Bell Aircraft in the 
suburbs) has quite as large a pay- 
roll as the school system— 4 £00- 
odd employes, some 25 per cent 
more than the whole nation -top- 
ping Buffalo milling industry re- 
quires 

Annual budget is close to *1S H - 
000,000, book- value of phi lit close 
to $57,OQfl,0QO H administrative staff 
fills three floors of Buffalo's block- 
square City Hall. Between adult* 
in night school and youngsters of 
All categories, the business ha* 
nearly 100 T 000 customers. The only 
detail that is not huge is Ben Willi 
pay of 5 18.000 a. year. Top execu- 
tive salaries in Buffalo private en- 
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ter prises range up to SiOo.ooo a 

VL-.Lr 

Ben Willis defines his job as get- 
ting Milium tt-iirtters Into optimum 
contact with good teachers and 
getting schools as close as possible 
to the cum m unity In general 

"School systems," he says, "were 
not invented to make Jobs for sup- 
erintendents" But those objec- 
tives, a* nobody knows better than 
he r Imply many approaches. 
School -managing puts rum into 
the transportation business, with a 
fleet of buses and trucks. Into the 
restaurant business with 161} cafe- 
teria workers serving ten high 
schools and most of the elemen - 
taries, Into the general sundries 
business, supplying; paper. pencils, 
ink, chalk* lumber for woodwork- 
ing shops, tools, printers' ink. soap, 
books, softballs. linger - paints, 
sheet music, maintenance sup- 
plies . . , more than 7 ,000 different 
kinds of things cramminy: the 
school system's warehouses. 

Into the amusement business, 
with a many- barreled spectator 
sport program and 48 swimming 
pools and playgrounds to operate 
in summer. Into the building busi* 



nesa. with 193 schools, garages and 
\ i'r hi.M.j.- r :■ it* si-pair, add tri and 
supplement as needed. It's rather 
like running an army without the 
articles of war to help you, Ben 
likes to recall a visitor, who. after 
watching him work a while, said: 
"All you need to round out the 
picture Is a fleet of tugboats out 
there m Lake Erie." 

When I spent several days with 
him at the start of his ilRlk month 
on the job, his major concern was 
squeezing, whittling and filing at 
the 1 951-&2 budget, soon due be- 
fore the Board — a task that, In 
view of rising prices, possible war 
and the necessity for raising teach- 
ers' pay* demanded a seventh son 
of a seventh son with an unusually 
reliable crystal ball. Into the 
chinks he was brisJsly fitting im- 
proved checkup on sick leave: Vi- 
sions of {peat, savings in overhead 
through Installing modern punch- 
card accounting; starting a weekly 
intrasystem news bulletin: In- 
specting a suburban high school 
with special wrinkles of potential 
interest; working out school and 
park system cooperation on play- 
ground space; courteously hearing 



squawks from individual teachers, 
custodian* and clerical help; 
studying plans for new bu tidings - 
revising arrangements for a dinner 
to get local civic leaders together 
with the system 1 * 700-odd teach- 
ers; preparing for cooperation 
with civil defense: and keeping 
Mrs. Willis posted on the schedul- 
ing of the dinners and meetings 
that use up so many of his eve- 
nings, The balance of his spare 
time went to advising with n state 
committee now making a survey of 
the city school system. 

It's experience that floats him, 
putting the zip In the uncanny 
quickness with which he gets the 
hang of a problem 'financial, psy- 
chological, mechanical or curricu- 
lar. At £:0Q p.m. he is explaining 
that, unless the boys' toilets have 
hot -water taps handily near the 
floor, they will never get the kind 
of swabbing out that alone pre- 
vents smells. At 3:05 he is knowl- 
edgeably comparing relative coat 
and utility of plaster and painted 
concrete block. At 3: 10 he is shak- 
ing hands with the woodworking 
instructor — and then, still talking, 
reaching down a Jack plane to see if 



Except Tugboats 



By J. C. FURNAS 
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the bU Ls sufficiently sharp. SeelnR 
the safety guard up on a power 
saw the i:»t ho r side of the room, be 
wanders over to rem It and 
skillfully softens the Implied re- 
proach: 

"Well, classes are out now. It's 
always down when the boys are 
here. I suppose." 

At 3:3d he is energetically re- 
jecting a technically correct but 
complicated new salary schedule 
because It i* sure to puzzle and Irk 
the teachers it is supposed to 
tf ratify: 

"We can't do It that way/ 1 he 
saya — then, half -amusedly cor- 
recting himself: " Actually r of 
course, we can do anything; we 
want tOr I mean I know no way to 
keep up teacher morale If salary 
raises are made on a conf using 
basis. None of those hard-to-ex^ 
plain 20 -dolLir differences between 
two teach ens In adjoining rooms. 1 
hud to live with that situation once 
— never again/ 1 

Among educationalists he flu- 
ently talks the special, polysyllabic 
language that means something to 
them, though it makes outsiders 
feel as If they were drowning In 
lukewarm dictionary soup. But 
out inspecting schools, swatting 
decisions back across his desk, 
briefing local reporters, he sounds 
like a nonprofane combat officer at 
a command post. 

Early in his superliitendency in 
Yonkers, N Y.— whence he came 
to Buffalo— a harassed principal 



complained over the phone rival 
hlAdchot'l wa:, short a room ki take 
care of a shift in class schedules; 
where could he find a room that 
dldnU eiist? Willis had seen that 
school exactly once months before. 
Without drawing an extra breath, 
be rapped out instructions nn how 
to shuflte desks, classes and rooms 
to break the jam. 

"He even remembered which side 
of the rooms the blackboards were 
on," the dazed principal reported. 
Next year Yorkers' school officials 
were equally dazzled when Willis 
personally prepared estimates of 
school population in their rapidly 
expanding community which 
proved Inaccurate by an error of 
only six pupils. 

Ben Willis has been gathering 
the experience behind such feats 
for 2 5 years — the hard way, 
through long spade work in the 
small-time, like an actor making 
Broadway after intensive prepara- 
tion In rep-shows and road com- 
panies. This Maryland farm boy 
had the consular service In mind 
when putting himself through col- 
lege^ — hotel clerking, movie usher- 
ing, drugs tori ng, even selling auto- 
mobiles one needy semester — to 
a bachelor's degree from George 
Washington University In Wash- 
ington, D. C 

But teaching seemed a good way 
to sandwich spells of earning be- 
tween spells of the further study 
he wanted, kc he became a teach- 
ing principal, one of a two-man 



etafT handling three years of 
hifih school In Henderson, Md., at 
Si. 350 a year. That wa.s the only 
educational Jab he ever applied for. 
From the beginning he was a man 
nought out. 

A year later, he was teaching- 
principal at Federalsburg, mu , 
making ?2*Q0G a year. There he 
married a pretty girl who also was 
teaching in the vicinity. He studied 
■ Mi!im<-rM for his M.A. at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. (His doctor- 
ate in education was awarded only 
last December — he had completed 
the necessary courses, years ago, 
but was almost 49 before he found 
time to finish hfs thesis,) 

Through the boom- 1920s and 
the busl-3G30s he went up the 
ladder of Maryland schools, always 
as principal doubling in math and 
history, always in a slightly larger 
spot with slightly increased pay. 
The process neared the peak in his 
appointment as school supertn ten- 
dent of Caroline County. Md, at 
14,000 a year. To Judge from the 
way he now burst from the cocoon, 
such up-from-thc-chalk dust ap- 
prenticeship is an admirable way 
to learn what makes schools tick. 

His seven years in Hagcrstown. 
Washington County, Md^ coincid- 
ing with World War II, earned him 
wide Intraprofesslon air^utioii r.u" 
only for handling a considera- 
ble system well under handicaps 
hut also for outstanding success In 
wholesale training of war workers. 
(Continued on page 7f J 
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When Surgeons 
Go to Work 



By GREER WILLIAMS 

OPERATING rooms have more than 
medical knowledge and miracle drugs 
— the smoothest teamwork is there, too 




/% SURGEON, like a hoa.se wife with triplets, is 
One person who could profitably uue three or. better 
still, three pairs of hands. If you axe one of the 
estimated 1G.QO0.0OQ who will undergo an ope ra Lion 
this year* you will be happy to know that reliable 
surgeons compensate for this anatomical deficiency 
through the remarkable teamwork of three and as 
many as six pairs of hands. 

The many hands working at the site of the 
operation are what fascinate you most when you see 
a well trained surgical team run through a morning 
schedule of three or four operations in the surgical 
department of a general hospital. 

Their skill is one of the factors which make the 
major surgery of today so safe that, two anesthesi- 
ologists, writing in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, were Impelled to point out that 
the decision to operate can no longer be based solely 
on whether the patient has a jjood chance of sur- 
vival. Now a surgeon can take out so much and still 
keep you alive thai it is a question, they suggested, 
whether there will be sufficient organic function 
left to make life worth living. 

They were speaking to be £.ure r of the relatively 
infrequent massive operations for removal of a 
diseased lung, stomach, kidney or colon and adja- 
cent affected ureas Fortunately, It La a dilemma 
few of us who und'TKo surgery wit: have to face 

In a man 40 to 60 years old, the most frequent 
major operations are for hernia, appendix, gall 
bladder and stones and overgrown prostate gland- 
Operations for chronic stomach ulcers, cancer of 
the stomach or intestines and gastrointestinal ob- 
struction are common, but much less frequent. 

In any event, "any patient with normal heart. 
Lungs and kidneys should have 100 per cent chance 
Of recovery from major surgery," according to one 
authority He exc] udes the rare unforeseeable necl- 
dents and stipulates that the surgery and preopera- 
tive and postoperative care must be of eood quality 

Taking a] J Mich operations as they come, routine 
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and emergency, in young and old. on patients in 
good condition or poor, your risk of death In the 
hands of the skilled surgeon Is about one in 100. 
The real masters of the art and science of surgery 
can do much better than that. 

Thanks to the great advances in the past 20 yeara 
in the contml of pain, infection, shock, relapse and 
physical well-being, you can face your family doc- 
tors and your surgeon's ad vice, "You need an opera- 
tion," without alarm as to your fate Indeed, it is a 
question whether the definition of a major operation 
as one Involving risk of life should not he revised. 

To dispel some of the terrors and mysteries which 
surgery holds for many of us. T put on cap. gown 
and mask with four different surgeons and watched 
IB operations, including two appendectomies, two 
for removal of the gall bladder, one hernia repair, 
one for intestinal obstruction, the excision of a 
lung, the removal of a tumorous uterus, a breast 
amputation and several others. 

A good many misconceptions I had about surgery 
were cleared up in a hurry. One was that the operat- 
ing room Is a scene of great tension. Without ques- 
tion* the men and women In green — white Is becom - 
ing a trifle old-fashioned — toiling around Vhe 
silent, sheet-draped figure on the operating tabic, 
all but their eyes hidden by masks, present a highly 
dramatic situation. 

Considering that their leader, the surgeon. Is 
conserving a life while paradoxically cutting some 
of tts threads, perhaps it is psychologically the most 
heroic of all human events. But when I spoke to 
one surgeon about this he merely looked at me 
blankly, To him, an operation was something he 
did 300 to 400 times a year. 

I saw no high-pitched, blood -chilling excitement, 
but rather was struck by the absence of It. The 
typical surgical team is composed of the surgeon, 
two doctor assistants, the anesthetist who may be 
either a doctor or nurse, the surgical (or scrub) 
(Continued on pane H) 




v EDITH IVL STPRM 

IF YOUNGSTERS call you a square, here is 
o reminder that your own age was pretty good 

A, 



Is ONE whose age tallies closely 
with the number of years in this 
century, and 1 fim not ashamed to 
admit it, I want to utter a loud 
protest against the current: malign* 
Ui8 of the golden period of my 
youth— the 1920'*. 

Accord in g to magazines, movies, 
plays, novels and general conver- 
sation, it was little more than a 
dizsy era In which we all spent our 
time manufacturing bathtub gin, 
eating hot dogs outside Floyd Col- 
lins' cave, showering paper on 
visiting celebrities, gambling on 
the stock market, sitting on flag- 
poles, s wallowing goldfish and 
dancing the Charleston. **A gen- 
eration that today appears vulgar 
and absurd" is typical comment on 
a typical reminiscent movie* 

Well, it's time somebody came 
out and said It was not only a good 
period but a great one, with a 
glorious flavor all its own! Those 
of us who lived in and loved the 
'30 % whose personal peak or vital- 
ity coincided with the decade, still 
relish it. We know that for all the 
bad liquor that was prevalent* the 
essence of the time was like flue 
ehampa E^e 0 f a good vintage year. 

We were happy In those days, la 
an irresponsibility as much of the 
era as of our own youth fulness. 
Maybe we were between two wars 
without having the sense to realise 
it, but surely that was preferable 
to being gloomily certain that we 
are between two wars. 

Anybody who is my age probably 
knows the old story about the hotel 

4b 



guest and the other shoe. Nervous 
and fussy, he jumped when some- 
one above him dropped a shoe on 
the floor and he angrily called the 
desk to complain. Next morning, 
the clerk inquired whether he had 
slept well, Ji Not a wlnfc, 11 he an- 
swered irritably. "Why, I'm sorry 
to hear that, sir.'* the clerk said* 
"After you called last night, I Im- 
mediately requested the man in 
the room above yours to be more 
quiet/' 

"Thars just the trouble!" the 
guest snorted. "I lay awake all 
night waiting for the other shoe to 
drop!" Personally. I am thankful 
for the carefree years, when we 
weren 't waiting for that shoe] 

The same holds true of our eco- 
nomic optimism. Today no matter 
how good business may be, no 
matter how lull our personal 
pockets, we are in a constant state 
of tension waiting for an inevitable 
recession. And what, with all our 
foresight of the '50 's, can we do 
about it? With taxes as they are, 
and the low yield from safe 
securities, not many of us can pro- 
tect ourselves against that rainy 
day even though we are sure it's 
coming. It seems to me that the 
only difference between the way 
we 11 be caught, If and when that 
day does arrive, from the way we 
were caught when the prosperity of 
the Ws ended. Is that in those 
days at least we enjoyed the boom 
for all it was worth while ft lasted. 

Although young people in any 
period tend to be optimistic and to 



chances, I can't imagine, for 
IttffLu a n| IfflU young :ou pie's 
^Bng what my husband and I did 
Jfi%28 H* k wn* just starting out 
Mr himself in the practice of law, 
put we felt so certain that each 
Venr to come he'd be earning more, 
he closed his office for the summer 
and with every cent we had savitd 
took ourselves and our car for ft 
tour of France, 

Of course, shortly afterward we 
were caught In the depression Mke 
everyone else, and we went 
through a tough period. But we are 
jj| alive and eating, and though 1 
have done many things in my life 
I regret, that trip to France defi- 
nitely Is not one of them. 

In one way or another, all of us* 
because we had no fears ol the 
future, had our trips to France. 
Edna St. Vincent Mlllay. In the 
typicial spirit of the time, wrote: 
My candlv burns at oath ends; 

It will not last the nigM; 
But a h P mg foes, and qK m\? 
friends — 
11 gives a lovely light* 
Yes. in the conviction that 
everything would continue to be on 
the up and up we did burn our 
candle* at both ends during the 
19£fl r s and they did give a lovely 
light for those of us who were 
young r 

Something else that brightened 
life was the conviction we could 
get somewhere by our own efforts 
Perhaps we were as erazy as plc~ 
lured , but we did seem to bring 
these United States to a point of 
production, industrial expansion 
and scientific advance way beyond 
anything it had reached before, 

We lifted the nation out of the 
mud by building thousands of miles 
of roads We put it into the air 
over the radio and In commer- 
cial airlines- And this wasn't ac- 
complished merely by sitting in 
broke rs ' offices and watc hing tick e r 
tapes! We worked longer hours 
and more days a week than most uf 
us work today but always sustained 
by the feeling we were forging 
ahead. 

All the while we played as hard 
as we worked, and we had a riot- 
ously, exhilarating ly good time. 
There was gaiety In small towns as 
well as in big Cities. The dances of 

r*m mcv^wrv** Itt **** hchlam 

cme.a.qp - T*rktiHlt. ir Pirr»ipLJ*tjn wort* 
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the period,. the Shimmy ;uid Black 
Bottom and Charleston and Smy- 
Q and Toddle— now being revived 
— with their seemingly | perpetual 
motion were an expression of ex- 
uberance and un trammeled ener- 
gies act to music which carried out 
through our bodies exactly what 
was In our minds find spirits. The 
speakeasies gave us the same kind 
of thrills, as adults, that we had 
had as children when we dipped 
Into forbidden jam jars. Parades on 
the slightest excuse, homage to 
visiting royalties p were good fun. 

Legend has It that we were 
troubled continually by gangsters 
and their guns but I can't remem- 
ber that most of us. in most com- 
munities, were particularly both- 
ered by the goings-on In the under- 
world. Maybe our bootlegger had 
some connection with ft— we didn't 
inquire too closely— but to us he 
was just a fellow who came to the 
door and tett his goods in exchange 
for cash. Also those who watched 
television In March know that 
organized crime is still with us. 

Some unpleasant things did 
happen, of course K but they did not 
seem to interfere .seriously with our 
enjoyment- Early in the decade 
there was quite a depression, :iud 
we had our share of strikes. But 
somehow we never thought of our- 
selves as undergoing crises. Our 
general hi eh spirits and un- 
bounded faith In our country and 
Its future gave us a wholesome 
elasticity that made us bounce 
back easily from any such tempo- 
rary disturbances. 

Granted, things became fouled 
up during the next decade , 
and many of us fell so flat on 
our faces that we are accused 
of having lived in a fool's 
paradise. But you 11 still find 
standing, and in use,, most of 
the factories we spread over 
the ground, and the great 
h ote Es an d offtce bu Hdi n with 
which we scratched the sky. 
The automobiles and house- 
hold machinery and zippers 
and thousands of other items 
we originated or brought to a 
new high of efficiency had ar- 
rived to stay. Only the figures 
on the tape spewed by the 
ticker were ephemeral. 

Not only was the period a 
rewarding one in which to 
work but also it was a great 
time to go to college . New 
ideas were In the air and 
classrooms sizzled with usi- 
precedentedly frank discus- 
sions based on the latest de- 
velopments In psychology or 
concepts of morality. You did 
not have to be a genius to get 



into a first -rate college; you quali- 
fied for admieston if ynu could 
make a passing grade of SO in your 
entrance examinations, 

It is fine and democratic for huge 
numbers of boys and girls to go to 
college, but there was some thin i 
even more democratic about higher 
education in my time Then. I don't 
recall hearing much if anything 
about minority groups and quotas. 

Pictures of college boys of the 
'SCTs, in their raccoon coats, and 
of college girls with their open 
galoshes, cloche hats, and dangling 
earrings, are always good for a 
laugh. But I honestly don't think 
we were any funnier Looking than 
the youngsters of today in their 
rollrd-up dungarees and flapping 
shirttails. 

Regardless of aesthetics, how- 
ever ¥ the way we dressed was a 
manifestation of the spirit of lib- 
eration and freedom that was, per- 
haps, the greatest glory of the r 20's. 

Those who think of our setups 
only as comic must remember that 
this was the time when the at- 
tached collar came in, suspenders 
were supplanted by belts, and high 
shoes disappeared in favor of low 
ones. Knickers and caps were an- 
other expression of revolt from the 
uncomfortable formalism of our 
parents and grandparents. 

The straight -line, very short, 
long-wafsted dresses worn by us 
girls did away with the torture of 
waist-squeezing corsets. What's 
more, I recall them as mighty com- 
lortable in themselves, because 
they were free-swinging and be- 
cause you did not need to have a 




divine figure to look something like 
the islf Is who did have divine ftg- 
i-rr s Some of us, of course, had a 
pretty rugged time strapping our- 
selves down with boyish -form 
brassieres to achieve the flatness 
that was fashionable. But, though 
I have tto statistics to prove the 
point, 1 doubt whether there was 
any greater number of females, 
struggling to present an appear- 
ance different from Nature's than 
there is now that the pendulum has 
swung to f aisles. 

Bobbed hair, like rolled stock- 
ings, was another symbol of eman- 
cipation. Women my age look back 
nostalgically on their first haircut 
(probably against their parent 1 
wishes), like their graduation day 
and their wedding night, as one of 
those milestones that mark pass- 
age from one phase of life to an- 
other. 

Along with the new freedom in 
dress went an equally wholesome 
m: w freedom m many manners and 
customs that we take for granted 
today. Not the least of the values 
and delights of our breaking duwn 
old taboos was that we were quite 
conscious of doing so, 

Much of what was: actually & 
healthy experimentation, a break- 
away from the stufTy and stifling 
prudery of preceding periods, hu-^ 
been misinterpreted as wlldness, 
but It led neither to an undue num- 
ber of illegitimate babies nor as 
many divorces as there are today. 
The fact is that fresh winds blew 
through the T 2Q% removing cob- 
webs of convention* allowing us to 
be vigorous and Joyful. 

The decade became a great 
creative period, for men can 
best produce something new 
and original when they are 
released from cramping tra- 
dition. Also, they ne*d to be 
free of distracting worries 
During periods when people 
are prosperous, like the 
Renaissance in Italy and the 
Elizabethan Age in England, 
literature and the arts thrive. 
The boom following World 
War I was no exception. 
Simultaneously with develop- 
ments in industry and science 
went a flowering of talent 
which rarely has been equaled 
before and never since. To 
have been there when It be- 
gan to unfold Is one of the 
reasons It is good to have been 
alive and young In the ^0*3, 

Many of us can remember, 
for instance, the beginnings 
of stardom for such actors and 
actresses as Eddie Cantor. 
George Jesse I, Gertrude Law- 
( Continue on page #?) 
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At 3:30-the 
At 4:45 -the 



OTlir |ifr*omiH manager received the 
titmwt SM pjn. 

An cmpl'ivce NjjJ putted away, If in fam- 
iK nctJtil niMricy tmniedktely. It tiiio 
uiMiaiullv urgent ca«- 

The iwiwonrl manager ['Kkc4 up I he 

<tf Itjrhrrlit J If 'J * C lltC-liL uflllC dc^th Hi 

die I liiiji autu at the /kid uflite of The 
Traveler* downtown, 

Tl*< clwck ail j ' ;l,„nL njs ii;,i:lr 

.mil KJiiiiril A iptiuJ ELieueugrr called lor 
the raiif Ei j( i-c" 

©Ai 4:-i5 T die jicriwtnel tniuagf r full 
iu hii hand* full pjviiHMiL or ike 
Jr.. 1 1, l Li i in Lsmkr the emjibiycf'fc Truv* 

i U r-i i.l-rliji lil-.M, in, r j,.-, | : . ! It WJ , j. . 

titeml M* I lie in j ll ' i fiuii U y belurc mi l do* i l . 

rluii caiiilie Traveler* ^iveanch tfierdy 
Mm ice an ■ duuj> [njuraJicc clat*ti* J The 




innwcr liet in Trs*ei*n con lincnc wide 
hh ilc ur^aiiuMiuii vtiiki held LitliLtJ 

RUilfV II1IWE flC 111 ufttLt* tllAII 1CIV Oillf f 

coitipimy HficuiK tittup [iMurancc, 

There raw? not he ■ Tntelcri Claim 
puu dWnloun in your tin* BuL iJierc iJ 
■ Traveler* office i tear enough to your 
biniriui lu fthe ym# filler sen on tvut 
Croup I nun ranee plan when ever die *U- 

Prumpl |*avnmit ofVlairnv — especially 
ill ciiirrKejitiri— i* *ilalK important l*» 
your ecnplovcet and incir IjilhIici, wlieo 
miifWtuitc mike*. Anil it i* *J*u impor - 
caui mi you, if jro« wmnt your Croup 

Lmiirainre plan In hnng fau the £reate»t 



return in term* of cmpW« null il.u ru.n. 
tmploxce goud mill. 

For ■ Gmmj> lu Hirsute pbn dilvr- 

rnadr In luit yemr limine**, ice yu*JC 
Traveler* ■flcul of Itrdter, 



On M 



Hy Travelers 



The Tr*»*lrrt t*i*urnfn# Ci*f?tp*iir. Th# Tre t ■ 
«I#t* Indemnity 1*rt*r»*nr H Th* Tr***|**« IV» 
tmunnM C4-kti p»n j . Th* Char IW Oak fflr* In ■ 
mfHMtGMfMf, HBWrfwrf 11, I jklf rfrrl I U I . 
Bcrrtntt lh* Iniuranrr frubllr Oh Ihr I HHrti 

il'Ullr* l4lkt* fcUrl dJld III 1^11 All H *JlkLf I*fr4. 
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For Whom the 
Toll Roads? 

By MACRUOER DORIC 

O IN L Y the motorisl s«ems to lik« thf> 
turnpikes. y«1 thcsf Mjprrlwihwiio 
tiroiv mile by mite. Through routes 
and high speed lure the customers 



I hr uhl. I tie in u : I'i-iim-i ItiEiiijj's- 
firrseril ami form it men I ?<v*Coiii 



I HE WIFE of a friend of nune be- 
came- "vcloclttzed" recently while? 
driving east on the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike toll road 

"Velocltlsced" Is a highway engi- 
neer term for the effect of hifth- 
5 peed driving on motorists who 
liocim along superhighways with- 
out fear of stop Uphta, grade cross- 
ing two-direr Mortal truffle* and 
the roadside billboards, honky- 
tonk^ and open -air movies that 
engineers cull "marginal friction." 
The ve localized driver loses his 
sense of timinu;. and his attention 
wanders. The disease is compara- 
tively rare, passes quickly* and is 
m uch loss prevalen t and dangerous 
than the fatigue of driving on the 
rouventlonal and overcrowded 
thoroughfare. But its existence 
adds a new wrinkle to the science 
of hi&hway transportation. 

The woman first realized that 
she was being veloeltlzed when she 
took her hand off the wheel to light 
a risarette, unmindful that, al- 
though she had reduced speed, she 
was at 11] doln^ 60 miles an hour 
Thp car careened toward an em- 
bankment and narrowly escaped 
frrarklnp up. 

A few minutes later, stopping for 
gasoline, she miscalculated her 
rate of deceleration and almost 




^lilluriht-i tl-Hlljf; Yliiiilt'V L ui Li|Mk^ i;n) fttofj Oil ihr tip lik Mi an 



flammed into a flllfng station at- 
tendant. After dark, as she scouted 
through tunnels and along gently 
graded straightaways. It seemed as 
if hordes of h Using trailer trucks 
were stamped in ^ toward her. 

Being in no particular hurry, she 
left the turnpike at the Bedford 
intrrchanae, spent the night at a 
motel near Chambersburg. The 
next morning, now devHucHLzed, 
she poked a kmg U. S Route 30 r 
whieu runs parallel to the turn- 
pike 1 enjoying the scenery, the 
relative absence of heavy trucks, 
the short wait at stop lights in 
towns a Ions the way. At Carlisle, 
realizing that she would have to 
speed up to make a late afternoon 
engagement in Philadelphia, she 
• ,vi"c]i-'(] hark tit Mi'.- lull :nhd and 
raced Into Philly, 



The woman scarcely mentioned 
to her husband Ml. if -he tmrl made 
thti trip partly on the toll road and 
partly on the old highway, but he 
readily saw the significance of the 
experience. "The suy trchin-ti the 
wheel is finally getting a break/* 
he told me. "When he tfoe-s to the 
ball same he i*ets a choice between 
the bleachers and the grandstand. 
Traveling by train he chooses be- 
tween day coach and Pullman, 
Now in some parts of the country 
he can pick between local and 
through hlphways." 

Whether allowing him this 
choice is wise Is a matter of debate, 

A federal statute, dating back to 
191 fl s prohibits the Use of govern- 
ment funds In toli road construc- 
tion The Bureau of Public Roads 
of the U. Ek Department of Cam- 
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TRUCKS FOR RENT 

by me tfottR, pAy, after/ 




ftEHT for an hour, day f week or long term lease 

It's ao much ftaaier . . . and m&r* economical P too ... to runt n truck from 
Hrrtz tluin to maintain an t*idra truck for emergencies ar peak periods! 
Runt a truck on a moment untie*, in tiptop condition, with Bfl*. «il und 
insurance included in the surprisingly low rate. You furniih only the driver. 
Thousands of busbies* firtni and individual* rent trucks from Herts daily 
for short or long periods. Hertz also hfti* a grr.it Long Term Truck Leeee 
Plan, one truck or a fleet < , . a found pLnm that rcleiues capital investment f 
yet give* oft the advantage* of private ownership at a coat usually fess 
than ownership 

TRUCKS expertly conditioned for every kind cf job! 

When you rent a truck fn>m HcftZ yuu jfet the right truck i'oi your specific 
job. Hertz maintains, in most Hartx cities, fleets of 1-ton pnnel, tfc-ton 

! I trurk*. pji-k-cj(i and slake hodiea, Always in cxccLJent condition. You 

tfcl 11 truck you or your driver will bt! proud to drive, and one thai witl Rive 
you maximum, efficient service. 

REM T any hour, day or night 

Think 1 Any time you need un extra or substitute truck Lt'a virtually as 
near a* your [elephant*? Call your JocaJ Hertz station, listed under "H'% 
"Herti Driv-lfr-Self System*', any hour, day or- ni^ht. That a how easy it 
iaf You wilt get a truck promptly, ell ready to go. 

HERTZ Dw>t/r-$tlf SYSTEM 

H agonal HiodquafPan 

Dupi. F5!p 37 i $t>u*ft Wqioiri Avanue. Cfiicaeo a% llffn&l*. 
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Retif passenger tars 
from Htrti r loo! 

TJ>raugil]iMil tnori ifian 410 eitis* Ihal 
pftl* Ihl HtFH Sytftflip wDfld'i largril CftP 
renvoi i?p-viLe, firvi np«u to^i a-ff e-poilabtfr 
by 1h# he nr. dey. »**k. rnanlli ar sn lonQ- 
Ivtffl f#aie. Cdl oil did mitironc* nr« lpfc 
ctucfrd m i!>e k» mitt Ih* i mi t ote 

psrltcUy E«idilhDH*4l □ rd m pr Ivn1 r a» jr* m-P 
qWh. C*|l VO^r local M»ftf iloiipfl hodayl 




ioofc in YQw Meph an* efirecf«qr 
for y«Hr fee if / rfirlr r rwffw 



F#f additional Jftl*rm»ti*n. cnll 
y»ur lixal H*rfi Blo-rl 4 r- *r WIS* 
HirtE OHv-Ur-St" if***™. I«m 
Oapf i Fx l, Hi S4trth Wtobatli 
A^imj*. Cfeit ago * r HSnnoii. 
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merce consistently opposes toll 
roads on the grounds that they are 
unnecessarily expensive, rail to 
break urban traffic bottlenecks, 
Impose a form of double taxation 
since the motorist pays for road* 
through highway user taxes, ob- 
struct the nations nontoll inter- 
state highway system, and duck 
the main Issue of financing road* 
with increased taxes. Although 
government experts have made 
studies of gasoline sales and found 
that they are not Affected perma- 
nently by Increased taxes, the 
petroleum Interests are ranged 
solidly against higher gas levies. 

Tin? Ami.TLi/.tn Automobile Asso- 
ciation routes its members over 
toll roads on through trips, hut 
opposes such roads in principle. 
The National Highway Users Con- 
ference, an organization of pe- 
troleum, trucking, bus tine and 
other commercial highway user in- 
terests, actively campaigns liSitLi ill-:': 
toll roads, pointing out that these 
highways failed In the past and 
will again, 

They failed tn the sense that 
they were never more than tempo- 
rary solutions to breakdowns in 
highway transportation Toll roads 
first were used In England about 
1346. primarily because rural areas 
between cities were too poor to 
support free roads, The early toll 
roads were called turnpikes be- 
cause originally a man with a pike 
was stationed at a collection point. 
Those who failed to pay were 
turned back. By 1800 there were 
1,1 DO turnpike tniM?- In England 



controlling 23.000 miles of roads 
but with the passing of the stage- 
coach, most of them hud been 
liquidated by IBflO. 

A macadamized toll road from 
Lancaster to Philadelphia appar- 
ently touched off the early Ameri- 
can toll road boom in the HOO'b. 
By 1850 Pennsylvania had granted 
charters to 42ft loll road authori- 
ties. Eight separate turnpikes and 
three toll bridges linked Philadel- 
phia and Pittsburgh 

As late as 190Q there were still 
1,100 miles of turnpike roads in 
Pennsylvania, but they were drtl- 
nltely on the decline. With a few 
minor exceptions, lack of business 
had driven them from the scene 
by 1920. 

For the time being, toll road fa- 
cilities are limited to the North 
Atlantic states which support 39 
per cent of the nation's population 
a i -ci 20 per cent of its motor 
vehicles. Toll roads arc considered 
practicable in states where exist- 
ing highway facilities have broken 
down tinder heavy traffic loads and 
there )s opposition to rebuilding 
them with funds obtained by in- 
creasing gasoline and other high- 
way users" taxes. 

Such conditions are not limited 
to the East. Ohio has approved 
construction of a 240-mile toll road 
across the northern part of the 
State. Oklahoma plans a 94 -mile 
toll road connecting Oklahoma 
City and Tulsa. Kansas, Missouri, 
Colorado and California are study- 
ing the toll method of highway 
financing, Texas has authorised a 



private company tn build a toll 
road between Dallas and Houston. 
Florida, North Carolina, Georgia 
and West Virginia have toll road 
projects under consideration. New 
York is already building stretches 
of ihe ^35 mile through way which 
will run from New York to Albany 
and then across the state to Buffalo 
and Niagara Falls and along Lake 
Erie to the Pennsylvania line. Some 
optimists predict that. In Ave or 
more years, motorists will drive 
from New York to Chicago at an 
average speed of 10 miles an hour. 

Who wants to drive 70 miles an 
hour for hours at a time? Primarily 
the truck and bus drivers, highway 
experts say. One of them predicts 
that the de luxe toll roads of today 
will become predominantly truck 
routes tomorrow. Trucks a.vounl 
for 65 per cent of the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike's traffic. The new Harris- 
burg-to-Philadelphia extension la 
expected to handle 1,500 t nicks a 
day. Anticipating a hu&e volume 
of truck traffic , the new New Jersey 
Turnpike is being built to with- 
stand 36 r 000-pound axle loads. The 
New York and Connecticut park- 
ways ban trucks; but even the 
Maine Turnpike, which caters to 
vacation traffic, has doubled its 
truck business in the past two 
years. 

Maine's Portland - to - Klttery 
turnpike is a good example of It 
toll road in operation. One day I 
$g$ In the farmhouse headquaxtArg 
of the Maine Turnpike Authority 
near Portland and watched Bill 
Oetchell, executive director of the 
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Authority, blow pipe smoke into 
the frosty Maine air while he re- 
viewed his states situation. 

"YeV he admitted. "Msiine la a 
conservative state and bacfc in '41 
when the legislature authorized a 
toll road project there was a lot of 
head shaking and eyebrow miKi nu 
It was ail right Tor Pennsylvania 
to build a toll road. Pennsylvania 
had an unusually heavy east* west 
traffic flow obstructed by the Alle- 
gheny Mountains. President 
Roosevelt approved $2& h 250.D00 In 
PWA funds to help the Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike pet a &tart and land 
told the RFC to buy up the Author- 
ity's $40,80U.ooo revenue bonds " 

But Maine, Get ch ell explained 
further, had its own problems. In 
the summer, when tourists came 
north looking Tor recreation, old 
U. 8. Route 1, the Kranddaddy of 
public: highway*, sagged under the 
weight of buses, trucks, sleek con- 
vertibles and sedans. Many a fun- 
boimd family tossed Maine's flow- 
ing travel literature out of the win- 
dow after taking more than two 
hours to drive the 50 miles from 
lattery to Portland 

The state needed a new road. 
However, financing it posed & 
problem, with the state already 
nursing a $20 ,000.000 highway debt. 
The war deferred the decision on 
whether to repair the old or build 
a new turnpike, until 1945. Then 
New Yurie engineer in g firms made 
traffic and construction surveys 
and estimated the total cost of a 
new highway at $15,000,000. Ac- 
tually the road cost S2Q,GOOJ30O and 
the money was raised by selling 
revenue bonds &t 2.5 and 2.75 per 
cent interest. (Revenue bonds are 
tax-free obligations, Issued toy a 
public authority and based on the 
estimated earning power of the toll 
futility without Involving the gen- 
eral credit of the state ) 

Id 1948, the first full year of 
operation, the Maine Turnpike 
Authority fell SftUOOO short of pay- 
ing bond interest charges Since 
then it has made up this Joss and 
salted away a reserve fund of $700,- 
000 far repairs, maintenance and 
future interest charges. In 1950, 
the turnpike grossed more than 
$ LOCK! ,000 — two years ahead of 
original estimates But it has not 
yet begun to amortize its bonds. 

Oetchell doesn't seem worried. 
As motor vehicles droned steadily 
through the tailgate near his 
office, he took time out to spike an 
aporryphaL yam about J i L > Ui]] 
road When the motorist enters the 
Maine Turnpike, an attendant 
hands him a ticket with the time 
stamped on lit The turnpike i-- -ifi 
miles I due and the speed limit is 60 
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NOW ! . + Jhe ntwest . - . /trust, . . 
musf modern plant (or compounding 
and packaging lubricating oils 

Month by month you see the proof piling 
up of still more Cities Service growth*,, 
strength > , , progress! vgness. Now the 
latest Cities Service facilities have been 
added in Chicago 4 a Cicero district. Here 
a completely modern 25- million -gallon 
plant is in full operation tod Ay, to serve 
you with lubricant* of characteristic Chips 
Service quality. 

The size of thii complete plant. „ its 
rail and water transport advantages-, , and 
the excellence of its output signify Aw 
progress Cities Service is attaining 
throughout its marketing area. Cities 
Service has been progressive and will 
remain so, always striving to provide its 
dealers - - -ds customers. . . with the finest 
petroleum products made. 
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mites an hour. So, the story goes h 
when the driver surrender* bis 
card at Lhe cither end. the guard 
Check* the time. If less than 45 
minutes nave passed since he 
picked up the ticket, the speed 
ltmU has been exceeded and the 
l,i w can take over. 

Actually, the state police; who 
patrol the turnpike, alJow a ten- 
mile an hour leeway on the speed 
celling. In fact, attendants have 
neither the authority nor sufficient 
legal evider.ee to make an arrest. 

Critics of the toll road sometimes 
circulate such stories. Among 
other things, they accuse the road 
of siphoning business away from 
the nontoll highway which It 
parallels. Route 1 In Maine Is 
banked on both side.? by roadside 
operators who live mostly ofl the 
summer vacationists. These op- 
erators rose up In protest when 
the toll road began competing with 
U. a. I for through traffic York 
Harbor, Biddeford Pool and other 
communities In the vicinity feared 
they would become Rhost towns. 

On the contra ry. business In '40 
and "50 was exceptionally good. 
Some 500 new tourist cabins were 
built along U. S. 1 in the past year. 

Alpheus D. Spliler, York Beach 
restaurant pruprie tor r and presi- 
dent of the Southern Maine Route 
1 Association, has doubled his seat- 
Jim capacity since the turnpike 
opened, He and most of his asso- 
ciates cater to vacationists rather 
than through traffic 

Portland, at the northern end of 
the toll road, eyed the project with 
mixed emotions back In '46. Hotel 
and restaurant people feared that 
tourists heading north might be 
whisked past the city before they 
could open their billfolds. On* 
hotel executive reported that, 
shortly after the turnpike opened, 
tourists telephoned occasionally to 
cancel reservations from some- 
where up the Line because they had 
passed Portland almost before they 
knew It. 

However, most hotel* and res- 
taurants In Portland had a good 
yr/iT and :ire not Complaining, New 
Hampshire people P who used to 
shop in Boston, sometimes find It 
more convenient to drive north on 
their own 15 -mile Lurnpike. cross 
the Plseataqua River, and shoot up 
to Portland. They can finish their 
shopping, enjoy a seafood dinner, 
and he home in Ume for a late 
television show 

Winter was Laying Its cold hand 
on Maine when Getchell and I in- 
spected the toll barrier near Port- 
land. Traffic was light, in January 
and February It drops to 3,flOQ 
vehicles a day h but builds up to a 



10.000 peak In August. Three at- 
tendants were collecting the fares 
— 60 cents for passenger cars and 
SL50 for true Its 

While we were walking around 
the gas station and restaurant, the 
only concessions on the turnpike, 
an attendant reported that a truck 
had run out of gas about four miles 
down the road. Getchetl streaked 
for his car. Wondering why he wa,s 
In such a hurry, t jumped in beside 
him and watched the speedometer 
needle wave at the 70-mile an hour 
mark. When we reached the truck, 
Getchell said to the driver: 

4 Sorry this had to happen to you. 
pal Make yourself comfortable and 
we'll get some help here right 
away." 

This solicitude for a truck driver 
seemed un usual until I reflected 
that Getchell is in the trans porta- 
tion business, selling extra-fare 
superhighways. Sometimes the 
competition is stiff, too, The U S 
1 merchants got toother and pro- 
duced an attractive strip map 
which outlines the advantages of 
traveling Lhe old route instead of 
thf- turnpike. Qetchell says that 
so many truck drivers pocketed the 
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fare which their companies gave 
them for use on the toll road, and 
then drove over Route 1, that the 
Turnpike Authority finally Issued 
special commutation tickets, 

It's a refreshing experience for a 
jaded motorist to talk to Getchell 
or Charlie Noble, two fast-mo vtng 
highway engineers who tailor their 
highways to excite the admiration 
of the man behind the wheeL A 
former Sea bee officer who served In 
the Pacific during World War U + 
Noble is now chief engineer of the 
New Jersey Turnpike Authority, 
He formerly worked on the Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike, 

Seeking the latest improvements 



m construction, he> pun a slight 
curve In his long Jersey straight- 
aways so that a driver susceptible 
to velocltizlng must keep a gentle 
but omMaiu pressure on his steer- 
ing wheel to stay on the road, A 
new drainage system carries away 
snow and ice before they can freeze 
on the road surface. 

Work also Ls progressing along 
the 118- mile route from the Dela- 
ware Memorial Bridge near Penns- 
ville to a connection with the 
George Washington bridge across 
the Hudson. In Elizabeth* the 
roadway slashes through a section 
of cold-water flats. In the heavily 
Industrialized Newark area 17,000,- 
00G in utility properties had to be 
relocated Construction costs aver- 
age ?£ r QQ0,000 a mile. Seven major 
bridge construction JobB are under 
Way 

The Authority's bustline real 
estate department already has 
handled more than 3,000 transac- 
tions In connection with the ritfit 
of way. At the northern end, the 
road cuts across the Jersey marshy 
m [?adow lands, necessitating the 
laying of sand -based foundations 
and a costly drainage system* In 
Lhe southern section a utility com- 
pany estimates that 10,000 new 
homes will be built as soon as the 
turnpike brings that area within 
commuting distance of Manhattan. 

Before the construction work is 
completed* costs are expected to 
exceed the current $330,000,000 
estimate. All of the money was 
raised through revenue bonds, 

Unless the war situation imposes 
drastic curtailment of automotive 
production, plus gasoline ration- 
ing, lack of business is one of the 
least worries of today's toU road 
builders. Highway users t at least 
in these inflated times, have 
demonstrated their willingness to 
pay an extra fare for an extra 
service. Opposition to toll roads 
has come from almost every source 
except the motorist. 

Furthermore, for the time being 
there is no danger of nontoll roads 
closing the sap between road con- 
struction and auto production. The 
£5,000 miles or roads built or re- 
built In P 4B could barely hold all 
the autos produced In the same 
year. For every dollar spent on 
new road construction 70 cents 
goes Into mai n tenanee* The 
Bureau of Public Roads estimates 
that 4& per cent of the highways 
which receive federal aid need re- 
pairs, Estimates of the cost of 
bringing the nationwide road sys- 
tem up to standards commensurate 
with traffic requirements range 
from to 547,000,000.000. 

The mile of concrete pavement 
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which cost S20,000 to build In 1B40* 
now runs twice that much. Thus 
any syatcm, such as ihn- toll road 
method of hlRhwfty niuLnrinR, 
which offers de luxe roads now, 
without further straining the 
credit of state and federal govern- 
ments. La hound to appeal to the 
public, even though U la expensive 
One reason for the high coat, of 
coum, Is the necessity of retaining 
unJL collection machinery find per- 
sonnel. Collecting tolls on the 
Maine Turnpike costs S 11 2,000 a 
year — about eight per cent of the 
gross. 

New York States Thrqu&hWEiy 
Authority hopes to reduce the col- 
lection cost, and nUo qualify itself 
for federal aid. by dispensing with 
toll collecting facilities and substi- 
tuting special License plates which 
would entitle the purchaser to use 
the road. 

Digging into one's pocket to pay 
a toll fare becomes a nuisance after 
the novelty wears qIT. But for the 
time being it seems to be a sounder 
approach to the road -financing 
problem than following the easier 
alternative of shifting an even 
greater proportion of the responsi- 
bility on to Uncle Sam. Yet, under 
provisions of the Federal Highway 
Act of 1944, government funds are 
now u.sed to build roLid^ uf purely 
local character, The Eighty- first 
Congress considered increasing 
Washington's contribution to the 
interstate highway program from 
the usual 50-50 spilt to 75-25. Such 
a proposal Jed E. L. Schmidt, chief 
engineer of the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of HlRhways. and an un- 
reconstructed states' rights cham- 
pion, to exclaim: *'We want Uncle 
Sam for a partner but not for a 
boasT 

Schmidt criticises the federal 
Government for returning only 
S433.QOQ.000 of the 51,200.000,000 
collected In motor and gasoline 
tWXi-s. would be happier if the 
states were left free to exploit these 
sources of revenue. 

One point In favor of the toll 
road Is that it has stimulated Inter- 
est in highway transportation; 
showed the user what a small per- 
centage of his transportation dol- 
lar (about ten per cent) Is spent 
On construction. In theory, the 
solution to the toll road epidemic 
Is simple: 1, state highway de- 
partments should present the need 
lor better roads to the public: 2. 
legislatures should pass laws pro- 
hibiting the diversion of highway 
users 1 revenue for nonhlghway 
projects ; and r 3 F the gasoline tax 
should be- increased a.s much as 
needed to cover the cost Of im- 
provements and construction. 
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CREDIT INSURANCE COMPUTES 
YOUR PROGRAM OF PROTECTION! 



Mant companies have teen their full 
year i profm wiped out by credit 
lo&sei-. Thar. 1 ! why rampanici in over 100 
Ikici of busmen now com pit i* ihrir 
id* urine* program* with Credii Insur- 
ance. 

American Credit p&yi you when your 
customers «m*t - , - protect! you against 
their inability to pay due to flood i, 
ttriket* Uwmitii material shim age*. 
Government restriction other unpre- 
dictable events. And American Credit 
enable* yiwj to get C«h far put due 
accounts - , - improve! your credit stand- 
ing with ban La arid ■un-pSicn, ( [rnprirtant 
benefit i if you are operating At high 
vo'.un.c -n limited working cap! til T) 



An Ariifricaci Credit Policy Can be 
lail<ired to your own particular rieedn 
» i m in luring all, a specific ^roup, or just 
due account. 

Why lAFf Credit* Nettf Protection 

Thii book help* you plan sound credit 
policy, gtvei more fact* about American 
Credit Insurance. For your copy just call 
our office m your city,, or 
write to AMEaiCatt Credit 
Ihdeuxttt Com Miry or Efta 
New Yorjc, Dept. 41, First 
Kational Bank Building Bal- 
timore 2. Maryland, 
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GUARANTEES PAYMENT OF ACCOUNTS RECEIVAIIE 
1 



pf flCES IN rRINClPAl CITIES OF 

THI UtttUD STATU AND CANADA 
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JOE, 

THE BLACK MARKETEER, 

Is Back 

By ALAN HYND 

PRICE ceilings and shortages spawned the 
chisel* r in llur Li^l war. \tm hifs with us again 



A, 



IN OLD and reputable Qrkd re- 
port, Conn., appliance establish- 
me nt recently round itself unable 
to live up to its service contracts 
with the purchasers of expensive 
television sets. In moat Instances 
the dilemma revolved around ;i TV 
tube that the appliance dealer had 
been buying from a jobber for 
$2,40. "The jobber, located hi New 
York, 50-odd miles distant, was out 
of the tubes, which contain ma- 
terials essential to the country's 
defense program, and didn't expect 
an allotment from the manufac- 
turer for a couple of weeks. Mean- 
while. TV set owners sat at their 
telephone*, with copies of their 
service contracts at their elbows, 
and threatened the appliance 
dealer with everything from legal 
action to a punch in the nose. 

The dealer was trying to figure 
out whether to take a slow boat to 
the South Pole or a fast clipper to 
the North Pole— anything to get 
away from the human static — 
when in walked a sharply dressed 
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little stranger with the answer to 
litis troubles. 

"Need any TV tubes? 11 asked the 
stranger brightly, " What kind of 
tubes?" asked the harassed dealer 
"Any kind/ 1 said the stranger. 
44 You name it. I got it." 

The stranger led the dealer to a 
f^ar bearing New York tags It was 
filled with scarce items used in TV 
«et servicing, including the critical 
tube that normally sold for $2,40. 
The appliance dealer said he'd take 
1W of the tubes. The price was 
13.641 each — a 50 per cent Increase 

"To whom/' asked the dealer, 
-will I make out the check?" 1 No 
checks, my friend/' said the 
stmnger- 

The atr anger was about to de- 
part when the dealer asked him 
who he was and where he could get 
In touch with him If he had to, "My 
once Is in my car and I ain't got a 
phone in yet/* the man cracked. 
' But don't worry. Ill be around 
again/* 

In Los Angeles. late in the 



winter, a builder found himself un- 
able to complete a resident con- 
struction project because of ft 
shortage of B-X cable, which is 
used to wire houses and is in short 
supply beeause it contains both 
copper and steel. What he needed 
was .10,000 feet of H-gauge two- 
conductor cable, which sold for 
about flu per 1.000 feet, but the 
jobber through whom the builder 
dud i was out of B-X and didn't 
know when the manufacturer 
would allocate more to him. 

The builder waa sweating it out 
when he received a telephone call 
from a man who declined to reveal 
bis name, 

"7ou wouldn't be needln' maybe 
25,000 or 50,000 feet of B-X, would 
yoia?" asked the man, ' Maybe I 
would." said the builder. "Maybe I 
got it/ 1 said the voice. 

The builder, a basically honor- 
able man, made an appointment to 
meet the caller in the rear of a 
parking lot on the outskirts of the 
city, The builder found the man 
surrounded by thousands of f eet of 
8-X. yet doing business out of his 
derby. 

■There it is/ 1 said the man with 
the cable, "all you want of it," 

How much, the builder asked, for 
30,0430 feet of 14- gauge two-con- 
ductor B-X? The price was $90 per 
1,000 feet, $20 more than the icgiti- 
mate jobber & price, or a jack- up of 
$600 on a (3,100 deal Cash p of 
course; no paper, nothing in 
writing. 

"Better take it t Mac/' said the 
stranger, "or you won't be able to 
get your houses finished on time. 1 * 

The builder, fearful that he 
would run Into more shortages 
and more holdups if he delayed his 
program until he could set the B-X 
through legitimate channels, went, 
as the racket boys say, for a nose- 
bleed. 

An automobile repair man In 
AmarUio, Ten,, received a -visit a 
few months ago from another 
stranger, 

"How you flsed for spare parts?" 
inquired the visitor. "Oh, they're a 
little tlprhtr said the repair man, 
"but not too bad." 

"They're gonna get worse, 
mister. Llk< in rht? last war when 
you couldn't get spare parts." 

What, the repair man demanded 
to know, wflis his caller getting at? 
1 'Just hnin F thinfis up/ r was the 
reply, "for when the squeeze goes 
onu Maybe we can do business 
when things get tougher /* 

No matter where he operate! or 
what he's peddling or what he 
looks like™ whether he's the sharp- 
ly dressed character with the TV 
tubes In Bridgeport, o/ the man 
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with the B-X cable In L. A., or the 
{stranger dealing In spare-parts 
futures In Amarillo — he has one 
name and he is one thing. 

He is that old acquaintance from 
the last war— Joe p the black mar- 
keteer He has come back from 
wherever It is that he has teen 
keeping himseif for almost six 
years to fulfill his function as the 
good Samaritan who wants? to help 
people over the rough road of 
shortages and restrictions. 

If a man can't get what he needs 
In his business or profession from 
his regular supplier— that gent 
who puts a premium on such old- 
fashioned stuff ils ethics, honesty, 
fair-dealing and compliance with 
laws and essential regulations — all 
he has to do is turn to Joe. Joe's 
helping hand Is already visible in 
some fields—steel, appliances, 
building supplies, automobiles, 
paper— in scattered sections of the 
country; as shortages develop in 
other fields, such as consumer 
Good* and meat, Joe will tie back at 
the old stand 

He asks nothing in return for all 
the trnubJt he poes to and all the 
chances he takes In locating just 
the right items— nothing except 
anywhere from two to 20 times the 
price a legitimate dealer would 
charge for the same thing, 

Joe, the black marketeer. Joe, 
the gray marketeer, and Joe t the 
gouger. are aU one and the same; 
he represents that one per cent of 
the population with an eye peeled 
for the fast , easy or dishonest buck 
A gouger or gray marketeer is an 
unarmed stick-up man who op- 
erates outside a zone of law or 
regulation; he changes color and 
become!! a black marketeer over- 
night when, although carrying on 
the same activity, he finds a price 
ceiling over his head, 

Joe, drooling over the prospects 
of serious shortages as the defense 
program meshes Into high gear, 
figures to do business just as he 
did In the l&at war. To him the 
Office of Price Stabilization is just 
the Office of Price Administration 
with a new set of initials. 

But something new has been 
aclrti'd asjd Jotr may nol Elnd LI to 
his liking, The man who Is seeing 
to it that OPS regulations are en- 
forced Is Edward P. Morgan, ex- 
chieflnspcctorof the FBI. Morgan 
Is old-fashioned; he thinks c rooks 
ought to be behind bars. He's busy 
putting together an investigative 
force built around ex -FBI iptakl 
agents who are leaving private law 
practices to work for the Govern- 
ment. 

Joe's been doing nil right in the 
used car held in aom& sections of 
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THAT'S WHAT RAILROADS ARE SPENDING 




FOR NEW CARS, LOCOMOTIVES, SIGNALS AND 




OTHER FACILITIES TO MEET AMERICA'S 




INCREASING NEEDS FOR TRANSPORTATION! 




Association of American Railroads 
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Th* used-rnr Jen I: a new vnw 
tirivcn brivfU* ihrn rrgjriliLIril 

the country so far, Rochester, N. Y, t 
for example. There are in the 
Rochester area, a territory of 450,- 
OtiQ population p upward of 150 new 
and used car dealers. Among the 
used rwr dealers are a smfetl 
minority who have been mopping 
up since ceilings were placed on 
osed and new cars. Certain cars 
in the upper-price brackets, unob- 
tainable on short notice in the 
showrooms of legitimate dealers, 
are, after being driven only 100 
miles or so p available on the used 
rrar lota at from £200 upward over 
the celling for a new car. 

When Michael V. DlSalle H Uncle 
Sam's price administrator, 
clamped ceilings on used cars, 
these Rochester operators paused 
briefly to study the regulations, 
then went right on accommodating 
customers in a hurry £or certain 
1 1 used " cars. It Is working this way : 

Joe charges only the telling 
price. Then he makes a cash bet 
of anywhere from $200 up With the 
customer. "Ill bet you," saya Joe, 
rfi you can't lift that Cadillac over 
there ten feet olT the ground with 
one hand," If the customer hopes 
to leave Joe's place with what he 
went there for, he'll get hep, take 
Joe up on that bet, lose and 
promptly pay oft In cash, 

Been in your favorite liquor store 
lately? You have probably noticed 
some bargains he Is offering tn 
whiskies and wines, If you inspect, 
the bargains closely you will find 
that the whisky is a brand that'll 
take the roof off your mouth and 
that the bargain -basket wine is in 
no position to boast of its ancestry. 
Your dealer is stuck with the stun 
and is selling it at less than he paid 
for it. What has happened Is that 
your dealer, in order to take care 
of you with an occasional bottle of 



scarce Scotch, has had to buy the 
poor quality beverages to get the 
betler-b'rado liquors. 

One eastern liquor distributing 
outfit — Johnnies -co me- lately in 
the thirst-quenching Held— palm 
off on liquor retailers five cases of 
poor stuff before letting go of two 
cases of Scotch, 

1 If those boys aren't operating a 
black market I don't know what 
you would call it/* says one retailer. 
■ 'What's the difference between 
paying for five cases of poor stuff 
that you know you're going to take 
a loss on and paying straight cash 
under the counter to get the 
Scotch?" 

Steel , for obvious reasons, offers 
the biggest opportunity for quick 
black-market killings and Joe Is 
the man to exploit the situation. 
The Cleveland Press for months 
has been getting rumbles ol Joe's 
bootleg operations In the country's 
basic commodity along the shores 
of Lake Erie; so have newspapers 
and Better Business Bureaus in a 
score of other shipping and manu- 
facturing cities, 

A typical high-level operation 
was disclosed recently when an 
1 nd L an u.polli m an u fac tu r er se nt 
Joe, in New York, a letter of credit 
for SI 0,000 lor which he was to sup- 
ply him with plate steeL Joe. who 
didn't have any money of his own, 
waved the letter of credit around 
and on the strength of the waving 
got hold of the steel. 

Meantime, he had located a cus- 
tomer in Brooklyn who offered him 
$15 H O0fl for the steel. Peeling sorry 
for the Brookiyn man, Joe let him 
have the steel for cash and had the 
letter of credit returned to the 
Indianapolis man with a little note 
saying he hadn't been able to 
locate the steeL 

The Indianapolis man came to 
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New York and tracked down the 
whole transaction and reported it 
to the New York Better Business 
Bureau, The Bureau called Joe on 
the phone and asked him to come 
in for a little talie. Joe wasn't fall- 
ing for that- He knew his rights; 
knew that the Better Business 
Bureau had no Jurisdiction over a 
black-market operation. So he told 
the B,B.B to go Sly a kitu. 

The building-supplies industry, 
blanketed by a gray market for 
some time now, recently found it- 
self covered by a black one. In ad- 
dition to B-X cabJe h water pipe and 
copper tubing fell Into the hands of 
Joe. Nails, already on allocation, 
are getting scarcer and Joe will 
take them over, too. when he can 
be of real service to people eager to 
get houses finished. 

Rccklath, a gypsum-board 
plaster base. Is a black-market 
item from coast to coast. A Newark, 
K J., business man, needing 4,000 
square feet of rocklath to finish a 
house, had to go to Joe for it and 
pay six cents a square foot for what 
legitimate suppliers were charging 
3^4 cents when they could get it 
on allocation, 

If things get real tough, we may 
have to turn to Joe for even so 
little as a good -quality handker- 
chief. Cotton, short and getting 
shorter, fascinates Joe. One Chi- 
cago custom tailor, not able to get 
a cotton material used for trousers 
waistbands, and normally selling 
at 515 a yard, got it from Joe at £21 
a yard White sheets and pillow 
cases h now on an allotment basis to 
retailers from the big mills, are 
Increasingly Interesting to Joe, 

Colored sheets are already going 
under the counter In some sections. 
A San Francisco linen shop re- 
cently received a visit from a man 
who said he had an unlimited sup- 
ply of colored sheets bearing the 
label of a big manufacturer at a 
slight markup— 5H per cent. Up to 
now there has been no scarcity of 
nylon stockings, but that Is not to 
say that Joe does not have his eye 
on them, filled or unfilled, 

Joe is doing a brisk business, in 
greater New York and several other 
metropolitan areas, helping mer- 
chants out with wrapping paper 
and paper bags, When such paper, 
allocated to jobbers at about 3D 
per cent of the normal consump- 
tion, w&s being jobbed at 13 cents a 
pound, but wasn't available, Joe got 
mil of it buyers could use at from IS 
to 30 cents a pound, cash and no 
paper, please! 

Joe Can also oblige with rubber 
bands h which are scarce in certain 
sections. The Legitimate price at a 
jubbec's was 75 a putihd a 
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year a^o; Joe fo&s stretched that to 
$3 upward , depending on how 
much a retailer needs his help. 

Joe has his eye on the DPT 
shortage; the shortage of the in- 
sert kin ft offers practically un- 
limited opportunities for making 
k j 1 1 . j i l : . amon g humans . He 's mo?- 
log in, too> oh the dry cleaning in- 
dustry, a certain solvent, retailing 
at around 5B7 for a 700 -pound 
barrel, has been placed on alloca- 
tion but Joe has it at Si 05 a barrel 
and up. 

Appliance dealers throughout 
the country are being proposi- 
tioned by telephone oralis and per- 
sonal visits, from characters they 
have never seen before. Reputable 
dealers may be short of washing 
machines, refrigerators and deep- 
freeze unites, but the visiting char- 
acters arent. 

livery sizable deal of Joe's is for 
cash, preferably delivered at night 
under a two- watt bulb. Joe wants 
no truck with new tax rates. 

But* taking a long-ran^e look at 
the shortage schedule, Joe has, up 
to now. only been out in the bull 
pen, warming up. He won't come 
In to the mound, to start throwing 
his hard stuff, until the big short- 
ages really develop. 

Recently, when meat began to 
get tight. Joe was right on the job p 
corrupting some of the key em- 
ployes of eastern distributing 
plants of the big slaughterers If 
the present emergency produces a 
meat shortage even approximating 
that of the last war, Joe win have 
The choice cuts while the corner 
butcher, wanting no truck with the 
black market, will have the fillet of 
shoe aole r 

The chips are down and the lines 
are being drawn. A spot check of 
the country by this writer would 
seem to indicate that the people 
are not in the mood to tolerate the 
black marketing they were sub- 
jected to in the lajt war. 

M I wouldn't deal with a black- 
market bump 11 says a New Orleans 
butcher. "I'll go out of business 
first," saya a Toledo, Ohio, sta- 
tioner. TJI eat dirt before I eat 
blm ck- market meat again says a 
Trenton, R J. P lawyer 

"Although Joe, the black mar- 
keteer, is up at bat again /* says 
price enforcement chief Morgan, 
"he won't get to first base If the 
business man, the professional 
man and the housewife refuse to 
pitch to him Thf public at large, 
law-abiding and respectful of laws 
and essential regulations will co- 
operate with the Office of Price 
Stabilization if It Is convinced thai 
we mean business. And we mean 
business" 



Why Trade Mark Service gives 
your dealers a SALES LIFT I 




r\j know the power of rhc 

■L^ L ycJkjw pages' or Telephone sJirec* 
i dries to pmm die bu^i n ;.■ ^ I h ;-, i \ w hy 
I hey advertise in them. 

Defers know, loo, that Trade Mark. 
Service in the 'y-e I Ie»m- pjgeV ^eh s l vuIiv 
E hey know Thai naEforul adver Using 
VSiJliuhili:^ di.-sirc jnil u r e h prospecis. 
Ihe^ knOWltal EPCM: prnhpculs use i\w 

yellow pages" lo flnct where lo buy the 
t^a-iioifally advertised product and serv- 
ice* u how trade-mark * or brand name* 
art displayed in them. 

I ude Mark Service will get reiulh 
for you bcciiUM; l i mui ctl Hi > hopper* 
turn to Hie 'yellow pifeT for buying \n- 
(armalioii-ftiiivijys piovc ihi* lad. It's 
the kind Lil ^Lik-^ tie-up dcjlur* ^jriL. 





FOI FURTHER INFORMS? ION. CALL TOUfl LOCAL Till PHONE 
OmCE OI SEE THE LATEST LHUE OF 5TANDARP HATE AND d3W 
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SEED BEDS OF SOCIALISM: No. 5 

Federal Labor Controls 

By JUNIUS B. WOOD 



0, 



r FFJCIAL CLAMOR and conflict 
may cover but do not conceal thJs 
country's Heady advances toward 
a socialized state. In other Lands, 
dictators rely on police and prisons 
to regiment their people. In our 
democracy, crises and confusion 
Are whipped up for the citizens As 
their attention Ik diverted by thrw 
to r tics. Go vemment t a k o ve r 
more activities of siates r cities and 
individuals T!l. ' .ui.fws of Social* 
ism slowly but surely spread. 

Such confusion and Interoffice 
conflicts are greatest In the agen- 
cies concerned with tabor and 
management In them, bureau- 
cratic turmoil Is the mulch Tor the 
sprouting seeds of Socialism. Of 
all governmental activities, none 
shows the steady drive towards 
SonuLisrn a-i clearly as In the field 
□f labor 

"More than 75 government 
establishments have their fingers 
In labor and management/' says a 
m^Ji who has devoted a lifetime 
to tin ion affairs. The Department 
of Defense, as the biggest govern- 
ment employer, U m Indirect but 
dominant factor In national man- 
power; the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission licenses radio 
operators and weighs complaints 
about their working conditions; 
the Federal Housing Commission 
cares for labor on Its projects— a 
Washington contractor recently 
complained that he was obliged to 
pay plumbers on three different 
buildings SI. 85, Si 50 and S2.2S an 
hour; the Maritime Commission. In 
addition to spending millions for 
shipping, fixes seamen's wages and 
workin g cond itl ons ; Commerce, 
Interior. Agriculture and other 
agencies enforce rules for private 
employment as functions in their 
special fields. 

In nvids where labor and man- 
agement matters have not been 
made Incidental functions of a 
special agency or department, 
three government establishments 
have Jurisdiction. They are: 




IN THIS field as in others 
already reported on \m\ 
aw build i Pig a regimented 
i»i:onorny by administra- 
tive edict even while try- 
ing to defeat the &arne sort 
of thing elsewhere 

1, The Department of Labor. 

3, Federal Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Service. 

3, The National Labor Relations 
Board. 

Worker* welcomed the creation 
of a Department of Labor in 1813 
to ""faster, promote, and develop 
the welfare of wage earners. ,p 

But, Instead of becoming & 
stmne; member of the official 
family as expected. Labor turned 
out to be the stepchild While 
Frances Perkins ( Mrs. Paul C. Wil- 
son), welfare worker and White 
House favorite, was Secretary . Con - 
gress even considered abolishing 
the Department. President Roose- 
velt, saved the Cabinet seat, at 
Least, but Important bureaus — un- 
employment aervlce. immigration 



hi id conciliation, among them — 
were transferred to other estab- 
lishment*. ThiA Left the bureau of 
Labor Statistics which collects fig- 
ures on employment. wages* living 
costs, housing, veterans and many 
subjects in the Department. 

The Bureau accounted lor about 
one third of the Department's em- 
ployes Some others were kept 
busy, according to a report by R'-p 
John B. Williams, a Mississippi 
Democrat and chairman of a 
House Civil ServlL-e subcommittee, 
in squandering 11,000,000 while 
keeping occupied writing personal 
letters, reading office manuals and 
making work-progress reports on 
nonexistent projects. 

FTven ao> four of the Depart- 
ment's top five offices were vacant 
when Maurice J, Tobin became 
Secretary m 

Not discouraged by this, Tobin > 
addressing the 1948 AFL eon v en- 
tion In Cine inn atl p pledged himself 
to "work unceasingly to restore the 
Labor Department to lis rightful 
and fuEZ strength as the voice In 
Qovemnu-m nf Nv? wage earner 
and as the centralized agency for 
governmental labor and manpower 
functions/ 1 

Two weeks later, Tobin Informed 
a conference of State Labor Com- 
missioners In Washington, D. C . 
that 11 M states have antilabor laws, 
some worse than the Taft-Hartley 
Act." He explained: "I want a fed- 
eral labor department in which all 
federal laws are administered , ;l1I 
labor, manpower and social Insur- 
ance functions tor workers are 
coordinated." 

A year later— but before the 
elections — Tobin In formed an - 
other AFL convention In at- Paul 
that the Taft-Hartley Act "is 
doomed, not only because It Is anti- 
union but because It Is antl- Ameri- 
can " He promised the workers 
■ higher and higher wages and 
lower and lower prices." Secretary 
Brannan makes the same promise 
to the farmers. Both can't win, but 
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».» metropolitan center of the West 
offers industrial site opportunities 



consumer and taxpayer arc sure iu 
Lose, 

As a re™ u of the campaign to re- 
store the Labor Department, to its 
place In the official tamlly, the 
Bureau gf Employment Security , 
which ha^ shuttled between the 
Fedefai Security Agency and Latwr 
since 1939. now restored to the 
Department. 

. A3 a manifestation of its eager- 
ness to flerve, tills. Bureau b willing 
to take mer the unemployment 
and unemployment insurance offi- 
ces of the *fi states. 

The states have fought this move 
artfully, 

States hai?e different laws for 
paying benefits They collect the 
premiums, a national average of 
Li per cent of wages, covering 
benefits and administration* and 
tl* ;jO£il the collections in the U. S. 
Treasury. The Labor Department 
passes on state laws and their 
operation. A state draws on the 
Treasury for 3U own money for 
benefits and operating expenses as 
needed. 

The Labor Department wajs soon 
embroiled with California and 
Washington on the Pacific coast. 
The Issue was over paying unem- 
ployment benefits to strikers. The 
Department ruled that withhold- 
ing benefits did not conform to 
Btita laws which the Department 
had approved. 

Broadly, the Department would 
dictate to every state on unemploy- 
nirnt rmd related activities, It 
ordered the Treasury to impound 
the benefit money of the two 
states. 

Congress decided this was an in- 
fringement ot states' rights. It 
passed a bill Introduced by Sen. 
William F. Knovdand of California 
requiring State Supreme Court de- 
cisions on whether a state is com- 
plying with Its own laws. The De- 
partment still can call a hearing 
to overrule the court but so far has 
not declared open war on any more 
states. 

But, although the states have 
held to their sovereignty in the un- 
employment field, unions have not 
been so successful. They are now 
required to file organization and 
financial reports with the Secre- 
tary of Labor. The Department 
also largely has taken over the 
unions' wage and hour, health isd 
vacation functions, has an appren- 
ticeship bureau und even oilers to 
pus on union representation on 
the National Railroad Adjustment 
Board. 

The Federal Wage -Hour Law 
specifies a 40-hour week and over- 
time and 75 cents an hour mini- 
mum wage The Department hold£ 
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Salt Lake City ideally mee!$ re- 
quirements oF decentralization. 
Its strategic: geographical loca- 
tion, of the hub of western roil 
lines, radiating to every part of 
the West, provides easy access 
to expanding Western markets 
and the heavily populated East. 

Ir> its surrounding territory are 
found a large variety of Endus- 
trial raw materials, 

Practically unlimited supplies of 
mineral fuels, and an a bun da nee 
of water, create o source of low 



cost fuel and power, 

A progressive industrial attitude 
is fostered by state, county, and 
municipal officials. 

Stability and good living condi- 
tions help make a contented citi- 
zenry, provide a superior skilled- 
labor Force, 

The climate is temperate— with- 
out extremes. Thro tig ho Lit the 
four seasons the mean annual 
temperature h 50.9 F. H while 
relative humidity is low and 
constant. 




Unlcn Pacific ttpfl ha i many choke *lte» available In Mi* Sail Lai ft City and 
Ogden, Ulan, araai, suitable to tke peculiar needi &f varies t lypei of 
Industry. 

5yilemwia>< Union Pacific" t induitnal plant apporfunihes include sltei in 
rhe*e eleven $ to 1 4 1; CALifOflNiA, COLORADO, ID* HO, aNS^V wontana. 
NE«A5KA. NEVADA, OREGON, UTAH. WAiniNC-fON bed WYOMING. 

Far d*ta*tvd r confidential information ptem* wt\1*: 
INDU$TR3A| PROPERTIES DEPARTMENT 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD, ROOM 141 
OMAHA 3, NEBRASKA 

UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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Do you 
work for 
one of these 
companies? 




■ Anazvnda Copper 
S Atch.. Tap. £ Soft fa fe 

• Crane Company 

■ Gen era J Elncirfc 
i laew's Incorporated 

• Monr^omery Word 

■ Sacony- Vacuum Off 

• Standard Oil (N, J J 

• WesfingJiouse E fecfrte 

Thou i a Mis of people who work 
for these coiupaies know ji good 
clcJil About them ulrcadi - their 
prudutK miJ wltis* thiir pulicic? nod 
management, the DUE look for earn- 
ing* and profits, 

But i good many of tin.?,*." jifupKe 
still don't know how easy it is io huy 
si share in those profits for them- 
mIvm. They juit don't realize ih.ii 
buying stock mrnm buying an extra 
income with their extra dollars. 

How good an income? 

W'dlp on the average. ihcse mm* 
panics have paid continuous, divi- 
drnd* fur iiurtL" ciinrj >[) yejrs , . . 
t\i\ idi-nds that fiirrc-ntiy average 
pretty close to a 6% return on the 
inancr you invest. And vou don't 
need a i&t of money, either I 

You can walk into any broker's 
office In the country — certainly jny 
of ou rs — and ask for I share. 10. 

or gtwa 

Of course, if you'd like more facts 
before y<Hi buy* just ask, 

We'll be happy Co mail yuu our 
latest report on any one or at! of 
diete cooipanies as investments 

There's no charge, no obligation. 
Simply mention those that interest 
you and address — 

Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, fmm & Beane 

70 Fine StJcrt, New Ynrlc \ m M, Y, 



thai it can change these limits for 
any bustne&s. 

Department rulings top those of 
states or unions where federal Law 
is involved and often those of other 
federal agencies In their own fields. 
It has a detailed wage-hour sched- 
ule for Puerto Rico and, invoking 
the Waish-Sealey Act. is working 
on 64 Industrie* in the United 
States It tabulates hoy sing and 
construction projects, passes on a 
I contractor -s eligibility for public 
work. It has a veteran* emptoy- 
rii*'J!t bureau An assistant *e<:re- 
1 tary is detailed for the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization. Other 
government establishments alto do 
all these things- 
Its apprenticeship bureau has 
not been able to become much 
more than an observer in this ac- 
tivity. 

Many unions have their own 
schools or approved courses in city 
vocational schools, while all have 
their own agreements with em- 
ployers for on-the-job training, for 
wages and the time required for a 
learner to become an apprentice 
and for an apprentice to rate as a 
Journeyman. The bureau collects 
and tabulates data and gives ad- 
vice for what it is worth. 

The Federal Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Service, taken from the 
Labor Department In 1941, is what 
Us name indicates. It cannot en- 
force decisions, nor need it disclose 
them to the public. If a dispute is 
not terniSnnt^d within 30 days, em- 
ployers and unions must notify 
FMCS. also the state conciliation 
service. Most states h&ve such 
boards — excellent in Massachu- 
setts, New York< California and a 
few others. The FMCS does not en- 
croach on the states. One criticism 
of it Is that It favors the stronger 
Iside, A cynic adds: 4 Tf the em- 
ployer hires a lawyer, FMCS gets 
J only halfway; and if the union 
also hires one, It gets nowhere/" 

in contrast to this pacifist board, 
the National Labor Relations 
Board has teeth to enforce deci- 
sions and uses them, Internally and 
externally, The internal row be- 
tween the Hoard and its former 
general counsel, Robert N Den- 
ham, covered several acres of 
newsprint. The Board has been ac- 
cused of being investigator, prose- 
cutor and judge and cm labor's side 
In every dispute; Ln brief, prej- 
udicial instead of judicial. One 
acid tongue declared: "Its Ave 
members know as little aba tit busi- 
ness or how to earn a dollar as a 
pig does about Sunday. 11 

Under the Board are some 300 re- 
gional directors and field ex- 
aminers. Competition between 



AFU CIO and Independent unions 
U keen for these quasi] uda rial 
offices as for other government 
spots. Insiders say that his pre- 
vious CIO connections prevented 
John W. Gibson assistant secre- 
tary, from becoming Secretary of 
Labor Instead of Tobin 

This year s big scramble followed 
the return of the Machinists 
Union to AFL after being in and 
out for eight years. Members of 
this union on NLRB and other gov- 
ernment boards were appointed to 
speak for A Independent unions. 
Now, unless they resign, rivals say 
AFL gets double representation* 

Labor circles have other doubts 
about NT.RB as it becomes increas- 
ingly divided Ln decisions. -Borne 
time ago, the president of an Inde- 
pendent union in West Virginia ac- 
cused the Board of trying to scuttle 
his. union so CIO could take over. 
Others have more recent com* 
plaints of partiality, 

A recent NLRB decision, how- 
ever, set all unions back on their 
heels. A CIO union decided to de- 
duet 5(1 cents from the dues of 
every member who answered 
"Present!" at a union meeting. Be- 
cause the whop had a checkoff ays- 
tern this meant more bookkeeping 
for the employer. He complained 
to NLRB as the Taft-Hartley Act 
permits. The Board ruled that a 
union cannot pay members to at- 
tend meetings. 

"Under democratic processes, 
any organization has the right to 
adopt rules and to enforce them/* 
a union member declared- "Ac- 
cording to this NLRB ruling, if any 
private organization gets into the 
clutches of a government bureau, 
the bureau can overrule decisions 
of the organization's own members, 
even how they use their own money. 
That gets far from democracy. 

*& Is particularly farcical In this 
ensp. Advocates of Taft-Hartley 
pictured unions as composed of 
to uuli bosses and browbeaten 
members. NLRB now forbids a 
union to Induce members to at- 
tend and take part in meetings," 

As NLRB enforces the Taft- 
Hartley Act, nonpayment of dues 
is the only cause for which a union 
can expel a member Union offi- 
cials must take a non- Communist 
oath to have a case heard by NLRB. 
hut a union cannot expel a member 
for being a Communist 

The railroads best demo nst rale 
how far we have gone. They are 
one of the big Industry groups for 
which the Government has created 
Independent regulatory boards 
outside of the Labor Department. 
Mediation and Conciliation and 
NLRB. The Interstate Commerce 
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Commission was established In 
1837, Oth^r regulatory boards f ol- 
J owed 

For close to a century railroads 
and employes had their own rou- 
tine to i*ttle disputes. Possibly 
one in ]00 was heard of outside of 
the parlies involved. With the 1934 
amendment to the Railway Labor 
Act. thr. Government declared It- 
self a partner. Now. in spite of com- 
prehensive— although complicated 
and unwieldy — arblt ra Lion ma - 
chlnery. 20 disagreements In one 
year reached the President of the 
United States, who set up special 
mediation boards. Two of them 
made history, 

The drat, in 1947. Rrantcfi a raise. 
Fred M. Vinson, now Chief Justice 
of the U. S, Supreme Court tout 
then chairman of the Wage Stabi- 
lization Board p canceled it r Presi- 
dent Truman threatened to draft 
raH road men Into the Army. 

The other t>oard sat on a dispute 
from March, 194fl h to December 
195<i. It awoke suddenly when 
trainmen In a dozen cities became 
il sick" and railroads were swamped 
with Christmas cards and perish- 
able goods. Meetings resumed and 
the men returned to work, 

John R Steelman, assistant to 
President Truman, announced 
that the dispute was settled. 
Onions retorted that the agree- 
ment was only temporary, the 
negotiations were back to where 
they started and almost two years 
had been wasted by government 
dawdling. 

■The White House proposal wa# 
turned down because, like the 
Emergency Board report { 1947) 
bef ore it, it would have given away 
conditions achieved in more than 
50 years of collective bargaining;, 11 
W. P. Kennedy, president of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, stated. 

'"The men on the President's 
Emergency Board are totally un- 
familiar with the railroad industry 
and rail labor problems/' he con- 
tinued. "How can we permit 
strangers, unfamiliar with the 
complexities of rail labor - manage- 
ment relation*, to have the final 
say in such vital matters? 1 ' 

He declared that any agreement 
to ^ proposal by only one party— In 
this case, the carriers agreed — Is 
virtually compulsory arbitration, a 
mechanism most repulsive to both 
free labor and free enterprise. 

Sir Stafford Crlpps has said that 
no government ever succeeded In 
managing a national economy 
without compulsion on labor. 
British workers know that was not 
mere "campaign oratory/ 1 They 
have found out what SoctalUm 



means to them, A recent British 
government publication reports 
that compulsion has been used 
against workers in 60 1 cases. 

In England, the Labor Party rode 
Into power on the B/jOO.ODO votes of 
th* Trades Union Congress. Gov- 
ernment has shackled free enter- 
prise and the ^ive- and- take be- 
tween labor and management has 
disappeared. 

The Government nationalized 
coal, railroads, civil aviation, elec- 
tricity and r&s and steel early this 
year. Instead of the expected com- 
fort and abundance, production of 
the socialized state declines and 
the people's discomforts increase. 
Where England once produced sur- 
plus coal — its most abundant rnw 
material— for export, it now gets 
coal from the United States. Elec- 
tricity and heating are curtailed 
for lack of fuel. Food rations, in- 
stead of Increasing, become more 
meager. 

National emergencies require 
controls But If they do not disap- 
pear when the pmergency passes, 
the creeping paralysis of the 
socialized state has moved closer. 
Our Government distract 1- . Laluir 
and management with a confusion 
of officials and regulations ^nd 
takes over more of their lights as 
tret- .iijpiit.v EiicLLuid la a mild ex- 
ample of what Is ahead. Soviet 
Buss la is a harsher one. 

Unlike their European counter- 
parts^ our labor leaders still believe 
In an expanding economy built on 
the traditional base of enterprise, 
competition and private bargain- 
ing In the hybrid socialistic society 
union labor itself has helped to 
create, it fears the future and dares 
not retrace the steps that led to 
present difficult J es. 

lh Why not let a free economy 
function 1 " John L. Lewis recently 
said to the Wage Stabilization 
Board, "The wage structure of our 
country cannot be stabilized by the 
arbitrary flat or decree of an 
agency of Government in substitu- 
tion for the great structure of col- 
lective bargaining which Is the re- 
sult of at least 100 years of experi- 
mentation between the Interests 
involved. Production can meet the 
nation's requirements without a 
government center to dictate every 
act r to prescribe every rule and to 
take over the enormous task which 
constantly requires the attention 
—and the complete attention — of 
the leaders of industry and labor, 

"We cant change ourselves and 
the basic form of this Government 
and adopt mil the techniques of 
more absolute governments and 
still continue to call ourselves a 
democracy and a republic. 14 



Save 

'Dollars 
on 

T?eliVeries 




Telegram* demond ntlenlion — get 
f«Hilts — prevent costly delay* py 
tracing shipment* or speeding deliv- 
eries, efficiently, economically. 

Far any business purpose 
A TELEGRAM 

DOES THE JOB 
BETTER 



WESTERN * ff§= 
UNION 



CREDIT INFORMATION 



BROW* COMPANY" (MfM M ASftTS 
CURRENTLY" AT Si* FiOIRiS. 
GO00 RISK FOR VfHJN PURPOSE, 



WESTERN " 
UNION i 



COLLECTIONS 



PLEaSE REMIT 171?. BALANCE OF 
ACCOUNT NOW mT DUE. 



Imok for "OIHIAfOI a*" 
a#¥*rHi*rt: Thm 

tnfyrniBtivn service help* 
you quickly IttcaL* service* 
and product! yutl in 
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52 is Their Lucky Number 




AIR CONDITIONING 

Air izoft Ji{j<j>n£ftj impruve* the rJik'i^tto- 
and producrj/raj-icrj* of facrpfj.. office jnii 
s [-Lire pc no an t L l d l tJiii: la- ^ rt j [ ci p j tru-ia d£ 
4 ii ri-ciiilfri nnd place* of entertain men c; 
cui help to low*r «vemil uftcr-uing 
Brunnt-f Ait Cluiitl leioeii nj* h ehil "cm- 
plrxycc" that could hand ytju a daily pay 

c lopC. 



ggis to won* 

rjK" dyy f iky *f>cfii- 
ff% t"^'ni pv-l i'i i 1 1 i-L'li 
Euflbiini-iJ Fntiallu 
taDD u simple jnJ 
* 1 1 M-uti e Jmurihiritf 
uiual rL>UUBt. 




MODEL BAC 50- 1 



Alt CONDITION! US carry 
i3jc fl-lh nil cisviu^fi "rn of tiundrc-h of bu>i- 
ncsaea where tht'V hire proven [heir quiet 
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( Continued /rom page 30 J 
The New York 52 Association Is, 
In truth, non5ectaria.11 and inter- 
r lic Sal. The men who are enter- 
tained are selected by their doc- 
tors or officers at the hospitals, 
Catholics. Protestants and Jews 
mix amicably So do colored and 
white, 

Unpleasant Incidents are so rare 
as to be almost nonexistent, 

The Idea of an organization for 
the wounded which would never 
become bureaucratic took shape 
early in 1345. A young naval Lieu- 
tenant, In charge of a detail of 
blind sailors on libcrty H decided to 
stop in a l Reuben's Restaurant on 
East 545th Street, New York, before 
returning the men to their hos- 
pital They had a Jirie meal. But 
when the check came the officer 
found that he did not have suffi- 
cient cash to pay it. He went to 
Arnold Eeuben r Jr. h son of the pro- 
prietur. to explain his predicament 
and to say that he would forward 
the mone y as soon as he got bacfc tti 
his base. Reuben flatly refused to 
consider payment of any kind. The 
party, he Insisted, was on the 
house. 

Reuben and hi& father , Arnold 
Reuben, Sr.. talked the Incident 
over the next mornine- Inquiry de- 
veloped that few personal contacts 
existed between disabled wterana 
and the people qf the bi^ city. So 
they organized 52 of their friends 
Into a group which agreed to give 
52 parties a year. Today the New 
York chapter lists more than 2 H 000 
members about hnlf of them 
women. The events put on have 
soared to 52 a month. The dues 
are 352 a year, or as much more as 
the member can afford to pay, 

The figure has a double signifi- 
cance. Reuben's accountants esti- 
mated that it cost £51.47 to serve ■ 

rat -class dinner for 12 men, so 
they fixed on the round sum. The 
theater tickets are extra, of 
course The organizers set their 
basic policy at the start. The men 
never would be required to eat 
table d'hote meals, The 52 Asso- 
ciation would never grow Im- 
personal. 

The purpose of the 52 Associa- 
tions li much broader than provid- 
ing excellent food and entertain- 
ment. Important as those functions 
are. It is to get the boy out of the 
hospital and baefc Into the com- 
munity as soon as the medical 
authorities certify him as fit. This 
Ls practical altruism. 



Veterans of World War I are still 
hospitalized by the thousands, at 
staggering cost. They received too 
little personal attention. Jobs 
were denied them, To their bodily 
injuries was added the almo.st in- 
curable one of mental despalr. 

Strictly a pea king the filet 
m If nan and the roast beef are — 
like the talented actors and the 
pretty dancers who entertain the 
men — devices. They are device* to 
persuade them that somebody re- 
members, still cares and is stand- 
ing by. The 52 Association hi New 
York has Implemented all this 
with laudable skill. Each guest who 
has been entertained is Riven a 
cardp small enough to HE into his 
wallet, which certifies that he has 
been at a 92 party. 

The essential thing about the 
card Js its reverse side, which 
announce*: 

JOB PLACEMENT SERVICE — A 
uon-fpt'-Ghartrinjg p lucvmvnt Arid coun- 
seling service fcrT disihled vetenru. 
Phase tfelftphene Circle far in* 

t^i-view iippiimtment to save yourutf 
time. 

Meanwhile the 52 Association 
bombards its members — most of 
whom are leaders in New York 
commercial and professional cir- 
cles — with reminders lhat a dis- 
abled soldier can still be turned 
hi to a useful self-supporting 
citizen. 

+ 'When we think of jobs for dis- 
abled veterans/' said one such ap- 
peal, "we tend to think of their 
disabilities first and almost Im- 
mediately of the jobs the disutili- 
ties prevent theae men from doing, 
The chief question to answer bn 
counseling and placing a disabled 
veteran is not 'What can't he do?' 
but What can he do? p rt 

The placement service is stUl 
small- It consists of a pair of 
trained experts. But it helps to fill 
the spate between the large, often 
complex, sometimes impersonal 
public agencies acid the bewildered 
Joe. 

The most Important thing* 
probably, Is that the men who use 
it already have eaten the steaks 
provided by these warmhearted 
people and enjoyed the entertain- 
ment they have arranged. They 
carry the little cards in their wal- 
lets. They feel that they belong. 

"For hundreds of disabled vet- 
erans." 52 claims with pride, "we 
ana their first port of call in 
moments of stress. We of 52 are 
both a friend and a family. We 
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provide ari essential iifitenltifc post, 
a pl&ee to talk out troubles 

Up to not, more than 7 fc D0O boys 
have dropped into the office of New 
York 52 on Eighth Avenue Let us 
look at a typical customer or two. 

George, a patient at a veterans" 
hospital in the Bronx, Is a victim 
of the cruel cold in Korea, He re- 
ceived a minor gunshot wound and 
lay exposed for a nS^ht before the 
medic a J crew got to him. The re- 
mit was that his left foot bad to 
be amputated Just above the ankle, 
George is hardly 20 years old, He 
went Into the Army after the thUd 
year of high school because his 
closest friend volunteered. He had 
done odd Jobs, but had no trade. A 
bright, extra verted boy b he had 
been told by the hospital psychia- 
trists that he ought to try to get a 
lob :u; a salesman He had a way 
with people. They thought he 
would do welln 

But George didn't do much about 
trying, mostly because he had no 
contacts and was uncertain where 
to turn. One nighty however, he 
wax picked by his commanding 
officer to attend a 52 dinner and 
theater party. 

He was cheered by the frtendh- 
i-ie.xs of hi.R hosts. A week or so 
later he dropped in at 53 head- 
quarters and talked with one of the 
counseling staff. 

"■fjet me telephone one of our 
members/ 1 George was told. The 
Conversation Which follow Ed was, 
In substances 

11 Look Bill, I've got a boy named 
George here in the office. He T s a 
nice guy h and bright. He was 
wounded tn Korea, but can get 
around fine, How about giving him 
a job in your suit house? You'll 
take him out to lunch tomorrow 
O.K. HI tell him" 

Qeorgc had lunch with his pros- 
pective employer and got the Job 
That was some months ago. Today 
he Is w«U on the way to being an as- 
sistant sales manager and is mar- 
ried to a pretty model 

The solution is not always so 
simple. For all the good will of the 
52 enthusiasts, some cases are hard 
to solve. BUI Jones — all of the 
names being used are, of course, 
fictitious — long has been a patient 
at Sun mount Veterans Hospital at 
Tuoper Lake in the New York 
Adirondack Mountains. 

BUB had been a casualty in the 
December lM4 fc Battle of the 
Bulge He had been sent to a hos- 
ier. a in France where he had de- 
veloped tuberculosis. Finally evac- 
uated to the United States, he 
learned that his girl had married 
another man. 

Jones had just turned 30 on a 
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maintained. After one function a 
Korean casualty, a youth of only 
H t was so overwhelmed that he 
went up to one of the hosts. 

"I only wish" he said, " that all of 
the guys in my outfit were in the 
hospital today." 

A St. Valentine's Day party at 
Valley Forge General Hospital in 
Phoenixvllle, Pa,, might be cited in 
illustration Of what 52 puts on. The 
dinner Included roast turkey and 
baked ham, Imported Swiss cheese, 
potato salad, cheese cake, dill 
pickles, soft drinks, coffee, cigars 
and cigarettes. A cast of more than 
a dozen Broadway stars did their 
act*. 

The men of 52 do not hesitate, 
on occasion, to be a touch corny. 
Another party at Valley Forge was 
held on the day of an even more 
revered saint, St Patrick. This 
time the host was the "Mc52 Asso- 
ciation" and the menu listed Boast 
County Cork Chicken. Aiild Sod 
Potato Sa]ad and County Kerry 
Cheese. 

Another activity of the 52 Aisso- 
nations is to hold parties for am- 
putees and paraplegics at country 
Hubs and prlv-ili- homes. Again, 
attention is paid to minute details. 
Are doors wide enough to permit 
the passage of wheel chairs? Is 
there so much sand between a 
dressing room and the beach that 
the veteran will have trouble 
manipulating a when I chair which 
tends to bog: down In sand? Are 



you certain that the re How mem- 
bers of your club or your neigh- 
bors will not stare at paraplegic* 
or amputees and so make them un- 
comfortable and resentful? 

Such things take time and 
money Tin budget «-f the New 
York branch is now about ilS.OOO 
a year of which hardly $8,000 H 
spent for administrative expenses 
In fact, the New York office is the 
national headquarters of the 52 
Associations, and Its management 
is determined that the plan shall 
not be exploited or abused, But 
this doesn't mean there are serious 
obstacles to the formation of A 
chapter anywhere in the United 
Slates. 

Applications should be addressed 
to Mortimer Karpp r executive di- 
rector of the 52 Association of New 
York, Inc., at 840 Eighth Avenue, 
New York- Many members do a 
considerable amount of traveling 
in connection with their busih- . 
It is not hard to And one who will 
agree to turn up in the city where 
a branch is being contemplated 
and check on the organisers. He 
will explain that commercial tie- 
ins are frowned on. The plan is 
not to be used for advertising. 

"The idea," the Inspecting mem- 
ber of 52 will emphasize, "is to sur- 
round the wounded man with 
normality, to get him back on bli 
feet and get him a job ; most of all* 
to return him to the normal life of 
the community/* 



Saturday in October of last year 
when a delegation from 52 arrived 
at Tup per Lake, Scheduled for the 
day wajj a "Cruise with 52" in 
which, toward its close,, the cap- 
tain's dinner on a luxury liner was 
simulated. Fifteen automobiles 
brought hosts, dancers and singers 
The food included roast turkey, 
baked ham and all the fixings 
Among the entertainers was 
Jimmy Valentine, an amputee 
himself, who danced with a pretty 
partner. 

The men with recent birthdays 
received such presents as cigarette 
lighters, w a] Jets, sports shirts and 
neckties — and among the recipi- 
ents was Bill. A few days later one 
of the hospital doctors told him 
that he was well enough to take on 
light work, His discharge could be 
arranged. Bin sulked at. first. He 
did not know where to turn, he 
protested. Then he remembered 
the card that had been given him 
by 52. In due course he got a job 
as a gardener on the estate of a 52 
member on Long Island. His health 
took a turn for the better. 

The 52 system works efficiently 
because its members have the right 
connections. 

The leaders of the 52 Associa- 
tions regard the hospital ward 
parties as more effective than the 
ones held In the better restaurants. 
For one thing, more men can be 
reached, The Identical standards 
of food and eiilcrl innrne^l are 



A Walk lo the River 

tCnTttmurd. from page 411 
killed.* 1 * Well" said the sergeant. 
"Ill tell you a secret, kid. I'm 
afraid, too/ 1 
'Honest?" 

"Sure I'm afraid. I've always 
been afraid when I was shot at. 
Every man is afraid when his life 
Is In danger. It's natural, Isn't it?" 

41 1 never thought of it quite that 
way. I guess so," 

The underbrush was. thinning 
now. and suddenly they were in a 
flat area where rice paddies 
steamed, and the clumps of tree* 
stood out like islands. The sergeant 
stopped and raised his hand, and 
the patrol halted. He gave an 
order, and the squad spread out. 
and Murray, the bazooka man, 
called softly for his loader. 

"There's supposed to be a river 
•oinewtitfi i.M ttu-ri', LliM M-rsfeant 
said, "We're supposed to see what's 
on the other side. Maybe if we just 
walk alone together to the river 
we'll be good for each other." 



"Okay/ 1 said Private Roberts. 'I 
feel all right now.-" He went for^ 
ward with the sergeant and the 
rifle felt good In his hands, and had 
lost its weight. Presently the wind 
parted the mist$ over the rice 
paddles, and the river was just 
ahead. It was perhaps 20Q yards 
wide, and it ran swift and brown 
from the rains, and a log bridge 
was inching its way across from 
the other side. Also h In the trees on 
the other side were what seemed, 
at first, a cluster of reed -covered 
mud huts. But one of them began 
to make noises, and then it moved 
like a great beast disturbed from 
sleep. 

'That's itr the sergeant whis- 
pered- "Tanks, and bridging. Let s 
get out of here." 

It was at that moment that 
some thing hit Private Roberta in 
the back and knocked him on his 
face and sent his rifle flying away. 
There were more explosions and he 
tried to press himself into the re- 
ceptive earth, Then someone took 
him by his armpits and he was 
moving and the next he knew he 
was in the company CP. A lieu- 



tenant was calling in coordinates to 
artillery, and an aid man was dust- 
ing his back, and the sergeant was 
standing over him, W *I didn't hear 
a damn things he told the ser- 
geant. 

"You never hear the one that 
gets you/ H said the sergeant- 
"That's something I forgot to tell 
you. Anyway, think how lucky you 
are. They'll put you In a big fat 
airplane and you'll be in Tokyo to- 
night, 

LA What's the first thing you're 
going to do— see your baby-san?" 

Private Roberts rubbed his chin. 
He was sure he felt bristles. "No." 
he said. "First I'm going to shave" 

The aid men lifted his litter onto 
the back of a leep, The sergeant 
said, " Bo long, Roberts. Remember 
what I told you when you get back." 

"Oct baekP 

"Yes, get back. I don t know 
whether we'll be here or not a but I 
know you'll be coming back " 

The jeep begun to move. Private 
Roberts lelt sort of guilty, He was 
sorry to leave the sergeant. He 
wondered whether the sergeant 
had ever really met Eisenhower. 
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I VI Take; TheWi 
Again 

(Continued from page 4&) 
rence, Beatrice Utile and Ed 
Wynn, all still topnotchens. 

In music, we can recall when 
George Gershwin with his ^Rhap- 
sody hi Blue" Lifted Jajtz from noise 
to art. We enjoyed the early music 
of Richard Radge ra of "South 
Pacific" and we knew Jerome 
Kern's "Show Boat" before It be- 
came a modern classic. Moat of th ? 
hit songs of the period are played 
as often now as they were then. I 
once heard an epigram to the effect 
that you can tell a woman's age by 
the choruses she joins ln fc but that 
no longer holda true ; my 20-year- 
old daughter and I know the same 
ones. 

Writing shook Itself free of the 
genteel tradition Eind became paw- 
erfuj as a giant who has rid himself 
of binding rope*. H. L. Mencken 
trenchant]?, fuil-fistedly> shat- 
tered fuzzy ideas and false reputa- 
tions. Ring Lardner in his short 
stories madc« common men come 
alive by daring to use the vernacu- 
lar H; G. Wells with his 'Outline 
Of History/' Hendrlfc Willem Van 
Loon with his "Story of Mankind" 
and Will Dura nt with his "Story of 
Philosophy." all best sellers, pio- 
neered in making great funds *jf 
knowledge available to the man in 
the street. 

Because of lower manufacturing 
costs, publishers in the 20's could 
take greater chances on new- 
comers than Ijs possible today and 
this, toOp stimulated good writing. 
When a collect ion of short stories, 
' In Our Time, 1 ' came to me as that 
lowliest cog in the wheels of an 
editorial department, a first 
reader, I enthusiastically recom- 
mended it as a "must." It sold only 
475 copies, bo my firm lost money 
on it, but I am -still proud of myself 
for having spotted a genius. The 
author was a young man named 
Ernest Hemingway. 

But even if everything I feel 
about the '2Q's is rose-colored In 
the haze of time, there remains 
some indisputable living evidence 
of the period's solid merits. It is 
the extraordinarily fine crop of 
contemporary young folks. They 
won a wax for us and now, sensibly 
and cheerfully, they are bringing 
up their families \j\ the face of 
housing and other difllc utiles we 
never knew. Since they have 
turned out so well, the generation 
that brought them up cannot really 
have been so mad and bad! 



My Secretary Won a Raise 
on her Lunch Hour 




sh& taught me to 

3ay ft with 
FLOlrVERS-BZ-W/IRE 



£d Jonra is an imporEani ciiAtnmer *rhn lLbe4 this 
[vjimmjil I ouch, La&t W«k 1 wo* on a trip, 
and couldn't attend the opening uJ his 
Chicago hranch. My .secretary possetl 
an F.l\i), Florist during lunch hour, 
and thought to wire flowers in m\ ii.ujj-. 

E4 « pleased it punch. feels that, even 

th<HtjJG]| 1 rvuliJji I lie I here, I reiiieinhr-r^l. 
I mi ! U (.[*•, LmftiMne he'i happy. Mi** Morrow* 

tny Hcrctary, it happy t too. She wnn 
trait*? when alic taught me In ir wirh 
F!<ivprr* B>-Wire, ii'i m trick t w«n r i forget! 



FLORISTS' TEtEBRWH D£U«BY ASSOCIATION, 

Mtldquart«ct: DrHaiE, Mirti igqn 



FLOU'ERS ARE BEAUTIFUL BUSINESS BUILDERS 

On tpeniflj day** on aaanrrminm< ud iprrj*1 r*mii * a* a "thank, for itw 
oMrr * q« *ln?*t*t «nr huiii4ir*i wcunMn i tar ihm al Lutmr wh-Ti lou're iwar. 

Y*U maa wir*fl*wm IB . . . (mm flrtru'Ai'Stf . . . mw< th*tt\ f.TJJ. 
am! Int-trflofn Vtrmher SWjtj- at poor hpm'c*/ 
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The Circus Comes to Town 
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USE A CUMMINS 
300 PERFORATOR 
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f Continued from page 33} 
railed up t set on trucks and hauled 
to the train As the show continue* 
everything heads train ward when 
It has been used, 

The Flying Squadron is loaded 
and steaming out of town before 
the performance kfi finished- The 
third section is loaded tind shunted 
aside. Then the Big Top and the 
poles and the gear to get it in place 
roll onto the second section which 
sets out at once — usually at 2 
a.m. The third action follows Im- 
mediately. Finally, as Lr tc as 6 a m, 
the fourth section, filled with 
sleeping performers and execu- 
tives, heads for "tomorrow's town" 
as circus folks Identify It, This 
fourth section can arrive as late as 
i p.m, and give a smooth show. 

The show Itself clicks with a 
clockhke smoothness despite the 
fact that K unlike a clock, its com- 
ponent parts get drunk, catch cold, 
fall in love, get homesick, or toss 
temperamental tantrums. 

Pat YaldO. a wise and gentle 
showman* is responsible for this 
smoothness, Pat has been with the 
circus since 1910, His name has an 
: exotic sotmd but Lt r s purely profes- 
sional. He was baptized Pat Fitz- 
gerald In upper New York State 
and looks like it. 

Long, lean and genial, he ap- 
parently is well liked by his tem- 
peramental charges, both man and 
beast, Be has an attentive ear for 
every complaint and a pat on the 
back for those who weep to him In 
a variety of languages. 

Re realises that most of the per- 
formers are children at heart. "I 
hate to reprimand them/' he ex- 
plains, M Ho matter how gen tle I am 
the girls always weep. Sometimes 
the men do. too. There is no happy 
medium with performers. They 
either break into sob* or want to 
stab you in cold blood." 

The smoothly running perform- 
ances testify that Pat's gentleness 
hides an iron will. The acts and the 
li [lima is are always at hand at the 
right moment but never clutter up 
the entrance which is only 20 feet 
wide and Indifferently lit, Every- 
thing la order, speed, and calmness 
whether one man Is striding into 
the center ring or the giant spec~ 
tacle la being unreeled 

Three hundred people partici- 
pate in thi# extravaganza They 
appear on foot, horseback, atop 
elephants, in trucks and on 
wagons. This spectacle is so long 
that it runs Into its own tall as 



the leading end circles the arena 
and returns to the exit, which 3s 
also the entrance. Pretty eques- 
triennes maneuver galloping steeds 
with em? hand and tear at Kippers 
with the other because there isn't 
much time for costume changes. 

Out in the arena three rings are 
crowded, then emptied, then re- 
filled. One whistle means "go into 
your closing trick." It Is Inviolate 
that every performer, be he mighty 
star or lowly clown, obey this sig- 
nal- New European actors some- 
times disobey this one whistle 
blast. 

But discipline la swift and 
painful. Two blasts split the air 
and the band stops cold Then the 
performer must finish without 
music. And when be finishes with- 
out music P Ms act. no matter how 
sensational, goes flat and therr : in 
no applause. Given the choice of 
obeying the whistle or foregoing 
applause the performer makes the 
easiest decision of his life, 

The crew of riggers are master* 
of speed- They are also masters of 
rigging or a lot of talented people 
would be hurt. The prop men are a 
good show in themselves. The Ugos 
are a magnificent act of leapers but 
I found the prop men as exciting 
and expert. The Ugo act Is cli- 
maxed by one of the men dashing 
the length of a 3D -foot wooden 
runway and catapaultlng in a 
series of somersaults over the backs 
of she elephants. The runway is 
supported by sawhorses ten feet 
high. 

As the leaper hurtled off the 
ru n way "s end the prop m en aire ady 
had pulled down three of the saw- 
horses and the entire runway was 
down and gone before The actor 
had finished bowing. Such speed 
is the rule, but when it is Impossi- 
ble, the clowns come out. That's 
what clowns are for. To keep the 
£hcw from having any waits. 

Valdo is handed a list of in j ured 
or skk performers when he arrives 
20 minutes before show time. He 
hastily makes necessary rear- 
rangements In the schedule and 
sends word of the new setup to the 
acts concerned. 

The animals are a worse prob- 
lem. In Petersburg, Va, fc I stood 
with Pat and watched 8ehreloer p S 
elephants, two brilliant pachy- 
derms. They trotted placidly into 
position at the en trance. Suddenly 
they began to snort and paw and 
sway. I was ashamed of my fright 
until I realized that circus people 
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around me were Jujsl a* upset. Cir- 
cuit people, as a rule, mistrust ail 
elephants. Valelo ambled over to 
SchrcLbcr smd said, ' What's the 
matter with your elephanta?*' 
Schrelber, hookmG sharply at the 
mighty beasts to keep them In 
hand, answered over his shoulder. 
"They're crazy. It's the new acta 
and the new tnURlc/* 

Pat had been farced to switch 
the elephant act's spot on the bill. 
When the elephants had seen and 
heard unfamiliar things they be- 
came extremely unpleasant. The 
actors In the three rings went into 
their finish and in a minute were 
trotting off, givlnR the elephants 
plenty of room. The band went into 
the Schreiber music and the beasts 
calmed down with the first bar. 
They followed Schreiber docilely 
into the center ring and gave a per- 
fect performance Then they gal- 
loped gaily pfi into the back yard. 

The back yard is clear of every- 
body except performers going to or 
coming from the arena during a 
show Between performances It Is 
gaudy and gay but rather unreal. 
From the heavy ropes supporting 
the Big Top flap multtcoiored 
ladies' lingerie hung out to dry. 
There are always a half dosen acts 
practicing, which means the ever 
present danger of beln^ hit by a 
flying ball or a flying body, Young- 
sters of eight and ten are learning 
the business- under the tutelage of 
parents and friends. 

Chess and the radio are popular 
back-yard tlme-klllers, I saw a 
ctw&rf seated at a table scribbling 
notes as he listened to a radio. I 
took him to be a horse player. T 
walked close and heard the voice of 
one of America's most noted radio 
commentators giving his reactions 
to Dean Acheson's latest moves. 
The dwarf was making notes of 
Everything the commentator said. 
It would form the basis of a letter 
sent back home across the ocean. 

Then I spotted a homy, Ameri- 
can scene. A lady was hanging out 
the family wash. From the rear I 
could tell she was. at best, a mid- 
dle-aged woman. She turned 
around and 1 saw a simple old cot- 
ton dress pinned at the neck with 
a si&fety pin. But her neck was 
powder white, her lips a flaming 
red the size of an apple, her nose 
wa* five inches long and her eyes 
were surrounded with i weeping 
lines of green. My simple house- 
wile was also a lady clown. 

It seemed about time for less 
exotic things so the Silver Wagon, 
rifcht off the Midway, was. the next 
stop. The wagon, a trailer with two 
desks, is the nerve center of the 
entire lot It is General Manager 
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TODAY'S CHALLENGE? 



Commercial Credit can help you 
increase operating funds $10,000, 
$100,000, $1,000,000 or more! 



Doing business under today 1 ! unusual conditions demands 
now evaluation of working capital retjuirrnirniK. Wirh 
the Commercial Credit proposal you can increase jour 
working capital 20% To4U f ; or more , . . usually in 3 to 5 days. 

Higher niaicritil cob!*, increased payroll^ mount Lase* . . . 
the need for expanded fadlsiirB, new r^uipmem, and uapifaL 
needs, to speed fill nil me nt of (ktvernroem requirement a may 
malir it difficult to maintain sufficient working capital. 

\ \ i%i m>:jh"i iV l. Credit's plan offers a simple, practical way to 
obtain i he added working capital you need. There arc rto pre- 
liminary fees or extra charges. Yon u*e che money as long *■ 
you see fit . . . you pay for it only when you use if. Commercial 
Credit's otic charge is a tai deductible busince? eipcnee. 

Ccjmmi.ki em I KMMr will n.vr hu\ stock, deben- 
turn or other capital issues. We will not become 
a partner in your husitiess. You retiiin complete 
control ovct ownership* niiinngi'mcnr* profits. 

Here ii a fait, continuous and economical way to increase your 
operating funds. Writer wire or phone the nearest CoMMitm-tAi- 
Crkoit Corporation office below. Juat say, "Send me com- 
plete information about the plan referred to in i\ T aiian*i 
Business 



COMMHCIRL FINANCING DIVISIONjSt laHknM 1 
fimvr If art 17 ■ OftCflQ© A • Lot Ang*l*t 1* * Sun Fronciico & . . QWf m*)f* fhOJ> 300 
ffiwn-ci'ig ftf/ic+i pti*+ip*t t'* ; *i *f UnttaJ 5 fata i and Canada. 
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... BUT HOT WHEN 
YOU USE THE INSERTING 
AND MAILING MACHINE 




When mail enclosures are inserted 
by hand important: enclosures 
may be left out Of duplicates 
may be inserted + + . But not 
whvri \w uac i ht INSERTING 
AND MAILING MACHINE! 
Here at lasi is a machine that 
cannot make an undetected error. 
Every piece ol valuable ma EE in* 
tended to be in the envelope is 
sure to be enclosed and without 
duplicates. Every postage stamp 



STOP 




TIME 
WASTE 



Tim* li your most costly § yet 
most easily wasted asset 

With ^> years experience 

in time control, 
Sir om berg can shnw you how 

and where to «nv time. 
Stop dm* waste, just write 

us for more information. 



STROMBERG TIME CORPORATION 
1H UfATTTU n 03 «* loft" a * i 



TIM* f ECOtftlit ' ItJUl SWAMP! 
JQi MCOtOMJ - CLOCK IYSTIMJ 
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it iu iff fi ton 

ITriCKl 

carries the complete Load, The 
country's top firms are using the 
INSERTING AND MAILING 
MACHINE to insure accuracy 
and speed in mailing operations. 
Write today for full details, 

INSERTING & MAILING 
MACHINE COMPANY 

PHlLLIPSBUftG, NEW JERSEY 
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|0| Miiwavkee DusMess Sriish Co. 
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Art Concello's office, Cuncello was 
relaxed p smiling, and happily 
chewing a cigar. 

The top man under John Ring- 
ling North, he has n unique ad- 
vantage over all of the 1 ,300" men 
and women who work for him. He 
Is a better business man than any 
of them, And n better performer, 
too. 

Concello has cut circus costs 
with a skilled and ruthless hand so 
he Is something short of being the 
moat popular man on the tot. But 
even his most ardent critics admit 
that, l p Concello Is the best gen- 
eral manager In the circus industry 
today and, 2 H was the best "flyer" 
(aertaltat) that ever lived and 
could be once again with 48 hours' 
training. 

The 38- year-old custodian of the 
rush box has a $20,000 dally bill, 
That's what he must take in to 
break even, The 250 Big Top per- 
formers and the 70 in the side show 
are only a mail part of the cost. 
Their pay ranges from $60 a week 
up to the top act which draws 
Si, 000 But the railroads get £500,- 
000 annually; the food costs $1,400 
a day for 220 days; kids do £30,000 
worth of damage annually to the 
seats; and the Insurance, since the 
Hartford Are of 1944, Is staggering. 

Concello has an auditing pro- 
blem that would drive most gen- 
eral managers dafEy. He spends 
$2fi,QO0 ei day and has no credit, 1 1 'i 
cash on the barrelhead be If a $10 
claim for a dented fender or a 
$l,GD0 bill foT tractor tires. 

The circus' 900 -odd workers are 
a heavy expense, of course, and a 
touchy labor problem. The work- 
ers say they don't get Wage and 
Hour mlnlmurns. The circus claims 
it meets all basic requirements 
when food, lodging and transpor- 
tation are recognised. A labor 
battle closed the circus In June r 
1038, when it was In Scranton, Pa. 
The answer Is in the nature of the 
"roustabout. 11 He Is to some extent 
a hobo but is the hardest working 
hobo In the world. Ring ling gives 
a tonus of $10 for every month a 
worker remains with The show pro- 
vided he Is on hand to collect it 
after the final performance in 
Miami, Fla. About ISO go cm to 
Sarasota to work tn winter quar- 
ters. 

There are about 100 men in front 
of the show or in offices fn New 
York, Sarasota, and Chicago, and 
all draw salaries. Forty days In 
front Is the contractor who rents 
the circus lot and arranges for hay r 
grain P feed, and water for the ani- 
main. He also buys the necessary 
license and explains the problems 
of a circus to local traffic and pro- 
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teethe Authorities, The billing car, 
50 men strong comes in about two 
weeks In advance and piasters the 
area with posters. Then In quick 
succession come a ticket seller 
(seven day*) > the 'story' 1 men or 
press agents (four days) atid the 
24 -hour man who really appears 48 
to 72 hours in advance of show day. 
He checks on the arrangements 
made by tfce contractor and In- 
spects th* lot and has U mowed or 
drained or both. 

In 1947, when Concello took over, 
there were more than 1 ,400 on ih? 
payroll He lopped off IftOby tnvent- 
ii'-i: > ■•• r ^Agon which al&o saved 
the circus three precious hours 
setting up and one tearing down. 
Cookhouse expenses were shaved 
fcy eliminating the three-chotce 
meal. It became a single choice, or 
rather no choice at ail. But it re- 
mained the best food buyable, In 
i&47> too, there were 107 cars 
transporting the circus. Lust year 
there were BO. Circus folks are 
glumly aware that Concello would 
like to cut the train another ten or 
20. Whatever cuts come will be 
made by more economical use of 
sleeping and storage space. The 
show Itself will not shrink, 

if pressed, the circus can crowd 
about 10. 000 under the Big Top. 
tint Concello shoots for his $20,000 
with &.2B0 permanent seats of 
which about 7,000 sell for S3 and 
the remainder for $L50. When the 
Korean war turned business sour 
in midseason, Concello absorbed 
all taxes. Business picked up and 
the circus did quite well in 1950. To 
be exact, it sold 3,170,000 tickets. 

But it's a pity the 3,179,000 
couldn't see the circus throw up 50 
Urns of canvas^ move a city 
through the night; weave wild ani- 
mals and mad humans into a 
clocklike unit. That is really the 
"greatest show on earth/' 




*T«i tnlerctttril in renting 
a |il:irr roinpLpLelr out of 
nlufhj* 1 I ■■■in J - rrtiP^- 



How to brighten dark rooms 

wi,h One Coat 



FREE BOOK 

tells hew to 
do this and 
scores of other 
painting jobs 




31 PAGES OF USEFUL PAINTING INFORMATION 

NEW FREE BOOK TELLS HOW to get better paint result* »f 
lower cost . . . how to buy and Apply the Hghc aluminum pointi. 

AIlum diH j y fioi rn.ike pa inc. We have prepared this book so jrou 
can know about the many new improvements in alum in urn paints; 
can buy the correct pain is without lengthy specifications and tests; 
can apply them best for Lasting protection and good appearance. 

"["hi* hook gives wurth- while maintenance pniinring up*- tm lutlts 
uivcn^c idbU-A, tell* what duminum paint* In u*e inside and nut. 
on wood, metal* masonry and heated surfaces* Send for your 
free copy. Attach the coupon to your letterhead and mat! no*-. 
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The- hip; riiici M irj>lli*>tu i^ -i:ir1m^ ih*" 26*flifl* jsriml In Itiitluii 

Plain Man's 
Main Event 



Oaivnre Mar compile*! fur 
year* wilh a heart murmur 

The true marathon racer wiH run 
until tie drops. In the 1 904 Olympic 
race, Bill Garcia collapsed in the 
fourteenth mile, and barely 
escaped death from Internal 
hemorrhage. In 1908, Dorando 
Fietrl t:nlLnpaed four times within 
.sight of the tape^ yet managed to 
finish. His heart was later found to 
have been displaced a half -Inch 
and Jllk life was despaired of that 
night, but he lived. In 1912, Lazaro. 
champion, of Purl-ma] , E\in hmisWl 
into insensibility and died in the 
hospital In 192-1, three men ralnl.ed 
in the last 400 yards; a fourth was 
delirious as he reeled into the 
Olympic stadium and ran head-on 
into a enner ete walL 

The first time the veteran Ameri- 
can trackman. Joie Kay, tried the 
marathon* he found that asphalt 
roads were harder on the feel than 
cinder or boards had been. By the 
fifth mile his feet were blistered. 
For the last half of the race he left 
bloody footprints with every stride, 
but stayed the distance. Afterward 
his shoes had to be cut from his 
feet. But somehow those long hours 
in the public gaze, hearing his own 



By KEITH MO\ROE 



name tn the mouths of everyone he 
parsed p had gotten under Ray's 
skin. Two months later he was 
running in another marathon, and 
he kept on running In them for 
years* 

Somehow this seems to be the 
distance — 26 miles, 335 yards — for 
the middle-aged race fanatics 
and optimists who shrug at doc- 
tors' advice. One, Sidney Hatch, 
was told that each marathon wou id 
take ten years off his life ; he ran 60 
of them. Before the 1911 Buston 
event, doctors told Clarence Dp 
Mar, a legendary marathon run- 
ner, he had a dangerous heart mur- 
mur. "Drop out if you get tired," 1 
they warned. De Mar erowied. "I 
don't know if it's possible to run a 
marathon without getting tired, 
but IVe never done It." He won the 
race — and won It again in 1930, at 
the age of 40, Heart murmur and 
all, he stayed in marathons until 
he was 57. 

In the 1&3B Boston race, the 
throng at the finish line was dazed 
to we an fiS-year-old runner with a 
white beard come jugging down the 
home stretch far ahead of every - 



n n i 1 e Ls e His n am e was Peter Foley, 
and he had been running this an- 
nual race for more than 40 years. 
However, this time he wasn't the 
actual winner. He had run the dis- 
tance, but had started two hours 
ahead of the official start. Ever 
since he was when officials ruied 
him Ineligible because of his age. 
he had been starting one minute 
after the recognized held and run- 
ning his own private marathon. 
When at last, in his 80's, he found 
trouble keeping up. he began giv- 
ing himself a liberal head start. 

Most marathons are sponsored 
by athletic association & which hope 
to f et more membership and pres- 
tige through the attendant publi- 
city, or by civic groups which find 
that the crowds of spectators are 
good far trade, The crowds gather 
because the spectacle Ls rrre p bp- 
cause they know some of the run- 
ners, or perhaps partially because 
the3" are fascinated by the fight of 
men suffering and collapsing. 

It costs next to nothing to spon- 
sor a marathon. The usual system 
is to charge each runner £1 entry 
fee* Since there are normally JG0 
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or more entries, tms cover* the cost 
of the aliver cup for the winner and 
the bronze medals for also-rans. It 
also leaves a 1UU* for refreshment 
stations along the road, to dispense 
free lemons or water to runners 
who want It. 

There is no rule against re fresh- 
ing oneself, in any way deemed 
helpful, while one Is running In a 
marathon. The route eqcs uphill 
and down, through towns and 
cross roads, on a paved highway; 
with Judges' cars cruising the 
length of It and flUing runners* 
nostrils wtLb exhaust fumes and 
dust, Therefore most runners need 
refreshment. The average ones 
suet a lemon or throw water over 
their heads. Others prefer more 
unusual stimuli. 

In 1904, T. J. Hicks of the U. S. 
swigged brandy during the early 
stages of the Olympic marathon: 
when the supply was exhausted his 
handlers fed him small doses of 
strychnine. He won. 

Tom Longboat, old-time Indian 
chump, used to quaff champagne 
during races Johnny "Ctgar 11 Cor- 
ners would flat foot the 26 miles 
puffing cigars. 

Unlike European distance run- 
ners, who train sternly all year 
around and therefore have beaten 
the best U S. entries In Olympic 
marathons ever since 1908, the 
American marathoners usually 
do [it bother much about condi- 
tioning. 

As for the sort of roadwork 
and dieting that the Europeans 
undertake, the Americans see no 
percentage in it. Most of them al- 
ready know they can jog along at 
a brisk pace for 26 miles, and that 
this feat will bring them sufficient 
attention and glory during the 
race; why should they invest 
months of practice on the 1- in- 100 
chance of winning? 

Marathon victories seem to go to 
men who are bom with the neces- 
sary staying power. How they pre- 
pare for the race apparently 
doesn't matter. Leslie Pawson de- 
voured a one-pound steak, with a 
hamburger for chaser. Just before 
Jhe starting gun for the 1&3B Bos- 
ton race. He won. Pat Dengls won 
a Philadelphia marathon In 1935 
after running a ten -mile nuv- m 
Toronto two days earlier* then 
driving to Philadelphia the night 
before the race, 

Kyrlakides of Greece won the 
IMG Boston marathon after flying 
from Athens for the race. He was 
a 33-year-old bill collector who had 
lived for years on the starvation 
rations of wartime Greece, cover- 
ing his collection rounds in Athens 
on the double in order to save time 
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MATERIAL SHORTAGES SLOCK REBUILDING 

Let's face it . . - the freeze is on, Mwerials are scarce. 
You just can't afford to have a fire. 

Adequate insurance coverage is noc the whole answer if 
fire should rob you of your home or place of business. In- 
surance will repay you for your loss yes. But k will nor 

restore your building. You can'r build with dollar bills. 
Building requires 1 umber + steel h bricks, cement. And these 
materials — and othefs needed in building — are hard to get. 
So, for your own sake, don't be jusr careful ... be EXTRA 
careful. HELP PREVENT FIRES! 
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PHOEniX-COflflECTICUT 

GROUP Of INSURANCE COMPANIf J 

Time Tried and Fire Tested 



Thf Pfi«nre IftmfirK? Co. 
I Ln:. .. 1 J, CoOAKEirat 

Fq.i,..flt.|f Fire A: Minrtf JniuriAce Co. 
Frui-ldnvot, Rood* liUini 
Minife-M-I Ftrt #f Hujm laiufiMf Ca 



Tfr? C^iii! S?«E B Fire (□il»p*4EC Ca. 
Wichni, Kiriui 
Ajdinue fire fm amice Col 
3Ulri|th. N'-onh. CimEini 

Grur F-itrerp Fit* ItkVU h*HCC Cu 

TFhnr FUim t "Nrw York 
RfMlMT JriiuJiracE- Co. of Citii^l 
MnnrrciE, P. Q , C* ft *'" 
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AMERICA'S TROPIC METROPOLIS 
is going places in BUSINESS and 
INDUSTRY... 

AatM jpowiag mjjijt LT S. dry j young, prajgieuivp 
i3?rt*jipu!ii friiJi j umepe twirnra* iLffliff ' ftuiJ 
ri* Winn «*J iqYitin^ m hi fwnaj iwunJ tlimtlt.- 

TIIPIiFlif MAtHITL TV Uu» gm rnn 

lurnrs } t\mn it mutfi ji je pajdwtn GruF^ 

completr m mpEc aurtux u4 tumullm potmnmJi 
HICH-JPIIB OELlYBBtt, Wuh 4*4 oTAmmci i 

HiKiu^Ji luij+i » mi *ad in *a.fHl*nt parr, Mujni 
ipcfdi in jiioJuai in limn 1sj rrtff pi n df kW 
WrtlrlH tfetfliapihfff 

IDEAL iWHHS AHO CdMlllTIClMS 

atiiLiir tiiflli mciffjtr. Iitfli firnJumTJnr, mniimnm 
umc laife MJJ ttinuMErJF(trs rjpcT^n^vLunurnin 

FSHNPIT HJilHtt* tUHAfC ....Mum! * 
buwraai nvrtt ui |t<ntfn[ririti No nice borwlij 
ittttf fit irvdmr hi ftu #J riJunrm «f ihifiil- 

ClF^fQ LfiJiEfsU^r inn 

TI'juihulu mi Jnrpr Ami ujijJL bruunnwTwn 

*rr hllJlflj; ^.aULcn ^.jhifIil ri 1:1 Muru i 

maibiH SniiJid invnin^ j Writr For 
MiriflMi aft [rhluKlul BhuhuUr Aildms 
Room SWZ, Ci^ HjeL Miiitii, ttcmdi 
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Best Buy? It's a Lulu! 




COVERAGE, Kleenex Mbowb a good 
Hdvertuing buy from cxprri*ntt. 
Here's what Lurry Meyer, Adver- 
tising Mnniljpsr, shy» about Out- 
duufl "Outdoor ^dverliiing giviis 
Klwncx Ititisil. complete dully cav- 

PFJipt* Bind pUflUlVn? full CttlOT JHJCk" 

Rpp identified km plual r ffeeti ve day 
nfW day dcnlrf impnd. A3m<>*t 
everybody aces It rind nndcmtfltida 



it-" L*it GO A mm sell for you! 
finnn-fii] nntdimr AdvtftMng Co., 
2il5 S. Lrtomui St,. Chicago 7. IIL 



#f nr. v.- HOT 
leading ndfJci 




far 12- mile praclice runs through si 
stone quarry. 

Another Greek, Splrtdon Loues, 
competed in the first revival of the 
marathon at the 189G Olympics in 
Athens, and has been a legend ever 
since. Me was a shepherd who hud 
never seen a track meet. During the 
games he heard frorn wanderers 
in the hills that Greece's ancient 
glory w&js becoming u mockery, 
that not a single Greek had yet won 
an event in these revived names on 
native soil. Lowes prepared himself 
by spending the two nights pre- 
vious on his knees, praying. The 
day before the race he fasted 

When he trotted into the 
stadium, far ahead of the other 
runners from throughout the 
world, the crowd went insane. 
Ever since that day Loues, who is 
still living, has been fed! by an 
Athens restaurateur, shaved by an 
Athens barber, and clothed by an 
Athens haberdasher- -all free. 

The original marathon* r was the 
Greek soldier Phetdippides T who 
dropped dead after running from 
Marathon to Athens with news 
that the Persian Invasion had been 
shattered, Irs 490 b.g 

Tin- -.t:uid:trd marathon distance 
of 26 miles. 385 yards came about 
when officials of the 1908 Olympic 
Games wanted to please the grand- 
children of King Edward vn. The 
British officials started the race on 
the lawn of Windsor Castle so the 
royal children could see the fun. 
-Somehow track and field digni- 
taries got the idea that the dis- 
tance between the castle lawn and 
the London stadium was the proper 
distance, so it is still used. 

The hazards of any modern 
marathon are unforeseeable De 
Mar nearly collapsed during a Los 
Angeles marathon In 1&30 when a 
man in a car threw a pail of Ice 
water over him. screaming. "Hi h De 
Mar, I saw you run in Halifax!' 1 
K. K Me Arthur almost lost the 
1912 Olympic race when a jubilant 
official knocked him down by cast - 
ing a huge evergreen wreath over 
his head as he entered the stadium. 
Lentauw did lose the 1904 raoe be- 
cause he was chased a mile off 
course by an angry do^ 

The excitement, the acclaim, the 
strain, and perhaps the chance to 
display endurance and courage far 
above those of ordinary mortals- 
ail these magnets help pull a man 
Into marathon running. At every 
biE race there are fray-hatred run- 
ners on the starting line, and bald- 
ing ones, pot-bellied ones, pencil - 
legged ones. SJse. shape, or age 
doesn't seem to count for much. 
This Is the plain man T s race, and lta 
appeal is timeless. 
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Weed With 
A Cash Value 



W, 



THAT WE call a weed la some- 
times a valuable plant whose worth 
We have not yet dlatovered, just as 
a homely irlrt may be a potential 
movie star whom nobody has yet 
observed from the right angle. Last 
yeai\ California farmers made a 
$1,000,000 crop out of a scrawny, 
scratchy thistle called aalHowcr, 
because science at last had found 
out what it is good for. 

LiMe many other cash crops, 
safHower hjLs a Iqtib history as an 
ugly duckling. Tor centuries we 
railed it "bii^tLLrri .safTmt■, ,, Iw.txisr- 
we Knew nothing better to do with 
It than make an inferior reddish 
dye from Its flowers. But our long- 
held contempt did not boiher the 
safflower, 

It went right on growl ngf, pro- 
ducing In its seeds the oil we were 
too ignorant to value, A lew years 
ago, chemists began to study the 
properties of that oil. What they 
found has turned the u^ly thistte 
Into a highly prized plant that al- 
ready Is giving the soybean a run 
for the money. 

To the paint and varnish Indus- 
try s saHlower oil Is a real discovery, 
it helps produce a white paint that 
won't turn yellow, enables a paint 
to hold its gloss, and wears better 
than paint made with some other 
oils. Its cost is competitive with 
other paint oils. For the West Coast 
manufacturer, sa flower's great 
virtue is that it will frow in Cali- 
fornia, where soybeans will not. 

Now that money can be made out 
of the thistle, ways are being 
sought to utilize Its other proper- 
ties. So iar its only other value 5s 
the seed cake, which makes a pro- 
tein livestock feed. Chemists also 
are studying the edible possibilities 
of the oil, and before lon& it may be 
competing with other vegetable 
oils for a place on the kitchen 
shelf- 
Other agricultural scientists are 
trying to develop properties the 
thistle never knew it had- It Is 
learning to make Itself asrreennle 
by getting rid of Its thorns; It is 
building up resistance to its chief 
enemy, root rot. In the newer 
varieties, the oil content Is up from 
around 20 to nearly 45 per cent™ 

Nowadays, no one so much as. 
mentions "bastard saffron" in the 
presence of this new princess 
among the cash crops of the West, 
— Robert Butxaif 
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When we needed space fast, 

Our Butler Buildings 
were erected in days 
instead of weeks' 1 



—Albert Btewett 

Preaideric. Th# Ohio Hulling IV Hydraulic Ca. m 
Ckvp|and. Otuo. Nutinn'e Lire^t Cum^Mfiy for 
j«!> Htantaf &W Internal Cylinder FinLiJiinf- 



"Butltr Bmldtngi* 
low original i:Ciit p 
fire saTcty and low 
maintenance cent 
make itiem tdr&l 
for machine lhopi. 
Whrn ■wvenffedm&rt 
s-pLL^e, you can be 
*urt Wff r Si buy But- 
ler Btiildinit,"' 
writei! Mr. 131 e wet C. 




Herc'i how ByUtr Buildings provide 64 * x 144' rntiUiplpWit 
ssiitallHtir>n Tot Ohio Hornnfi i Hydraulic Company, Note 
roomy, well -I if hied interior and *pen#l!y adapted exterior with 
brick end wad*- 

WHEN you need more space. investigate the he ne fits 
and advantages of Butler Buildings, Many types 
of industrial and commercial enterprises throughout 
the country have found that Butler Buildings were 
easily adaptable to their needs. 

If your work warrants & defense order l]D.O t ) rating 
for plant expansion or construction* you can build 
quicker with Butler Buildings. Consult your nearest 
U. S. Department of Commerce -NPA office for latest 
priority information. 

BUTLER BUILDINGSSfeel or Aluminum 



W» Alh A*» . IE . Minfiiopalii It, Mirth 
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BUTLER MANUFACTURING COWfANY 

MNSAXEITY, mo 

Q*L£«U»C. lit KICHMONP. CAL'f »IIMlN£H*M. *L * MHfNttKMS M Ut< 
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Why Do People 

{ContmiLcti Jrvm pap* JGJ 
sight into the worker's intimate 
thinking. After some SO ,000 inter- 
views the research staff drew up 
five simple rules for getting people 
to talk. Try checking your own 
technique against them, 

1. Listen to the speaker tn a 
patient and friendly but intelli- 
gently critical manner. 

3. Don't display tmy kind of 
authority, 

3. Don't give advice or morai 
admonition. 

4. BorTt argue with the speaker. 
5 Talk or ask questions only 

when necessary to help the other 
person talk, to relieve his anxieties, 
to praise him for reporting his 
thoughts or feelings accurately, or 
to veer the discussion to a 
neglected topic. 

What it amounts to is learning 
how to listen. Looking back over 
your recent conversations, do the 
"I saldV outnumber the H he 
said's*"? Instead of listening while 
the other fellow Is ta Iking \ most of 
us formulate what we're going to 
say next — regardless, 

"Collective monologue "is Cabot's 
name for this kind of conversation. 
His students are introduced tq it 
in a report of an hour-long con- 
versation between a young hus- 
band and wife, each wrapped up 
with his own problems. The dia- 
logue Is so typical and so normal 
that students puzzle over it before 
they Anally decide what's wrong. 
"She doesn't Listen to a word he 
says/' is the usual response, thus 
revealing another stumbling block 
to clear thinking in the assump- 
tion that responsibility for listen- 
Ing falls exclusively on women. In 
this connection you can easily test 
your own listening faculty simply 
by trying to recall what your wife 
said to you the last time you spent 
^n hour or so together. 

"After all, he's human, Isn't he?" 
you may try to reassure yourself 
about a person whose background 
l:; different from your own. The 
trouble is that humans are made, 
dot born, and there are a* many 
ways of being human as there are 
ways of life. You can't understand 
people or handle a situation In 
which they are involved unless you 
take into account the particular 
culture which molded their per- 
sonalities and gave them their way 
of looking at things. 

Certain ways of acting, thinking 
and feeling are so deeply Impressed 
on each of us by our family and 



Act That Way? 

cultural environment that we grow 
up thinking that our ways are 
natural to all mankind. Britishers 
are "affected" because they speak 
English with an English accent, 
Arabs ate "barbarous" because 
they eat with their fingers. Latin* 
are 'lazy" because they take a two- 
hour siesta, and practically every 
other people on earth are "Im- 
moral" because their sexual mores 
differ from ours. 

The dilferences among cultural 
groups within our own country are 
Just as deep and Important even 
though we're all "Americans " Rich 
and poor, black and white, eastern 
and western, pioneer stock and 
second generation, city and coun- 
try. Catholic and Protestant, young 
and old— these are j ust a few of the 
broader divisions which become 
sharper and clearer as they narrow 
down to differences between the 
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must basic of all social units — Indi- 
vidual families. 

Find out where a person feels he 
"belongs" and you have an impor- 
tant clue to the way hell respond 
to almost any situation. His sense 
of belonging is Important, to him 
because It relates him to the world 
and protects him from unbearable 
isolation, uncertainty and loneli- 
ness. To preserve his sense of be- 
longing he will gladly undergo 
hardships and generally behave tn 
a manner that may strike you as 
unreasonable or unnatural unless 
you're aware of the personal values 
involved. You can confirm this in 
your own feelings of loyalty to your 
family, your country, business 
firm, church, and your particular 
status m life. 

Few people ever change their 
particular status In life, even 
though most of the present gen- 
eration are far better off and bet ter 
educated than iheir parents and 
grandparents. Though changes 
occur within a given social stratum 
therf is little movement by Indi- 



viduals from one stratum to an- 

othefp 

A mans ambitions are pretty 
much determined by the status he 
grows up to feel Is his own. A New 
York City detective once told me 
about a pickpocket who walked 
into the police station and gave 
himself up. For years he'd lived p so 
to speak, from hand to mouth, 
Mintr hint; purses containing no 
more than a few small bills and 
some change. Then one day he 
lifted a wallet containing more 
than $5,000 A few days later he 
voluntarily turned it all over to the 
police. "This Is out of my class/' 
he said. °It like to made me a nerv- 
ous wreck-" 

A sweepstakes winner or a 
farmer who becomes an oil mil- 
lion aire overnight faces much the 
same problem of personal adjust- 
ment. At some time or other almost 
everybody has wished he had a mil- 
lion dollars what most of us really 
want Is only enough to make us 
more secure In the social position 
we happen to occupy. 

One of the commonest mistakes 
we make in siting up other people 
Is to fudge them by our own set 
of values rather than by their own. 
One of the cases studied at Har- 
vard was a detailed account of 25 
years in the life of Carl Michael- 
son, Jr., a World War I veteran who 
failed to live up to his parents' ex- 
pectations, married "beneath him" 
and begot a large number of chil- 
dren he was barely able to support. 

,l He's a weakling," most students 
decide. He should have buckled 
down, got a good Job and made 
something of himself." 

It takes a lot of discussion before 
it's Tf'uiized that neither Michael- 
son nor his wife are the least bit 
Interested in financial success. 
They apparently enjoy their chil- 
dren and have a happier family 
life than their parents and most of 
their acquaintances, 

A student comes up with the sug- 
gestion that maybe Michaclson 
wasn't such a weakling after all. 
And why did the student think so 
in the first place? ''Because I was 
brought up that way," he admits. 
Cabot feels this student has taken 
a great step: he h&s learned he can 
still believe just as hard in "get- 
ting ahead" without feeling that 
everyone eLSe must share his values 
to make them valid Tor himself. 

One problem that pops up con- 
stantly in Human Relations classes 
U how to be a follower without 
servility and how to be a leader 
without despotism. From childhood 
each of us both courts authority 
and resists it, We need our parents 
for the love and protection they 
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Hflve us and our particular ffsLnp ot 
set In relate us to the world and 
make us, feel we "belong," At the 
same time we want to iMprt our 
individuality by &c tin 15 on our own 

Growing up Is largely a process 
of making our own decisions and 
accepting the responsibility rather 
than depending on outside author- 
ities to run our lives for us. We 
want to eat our cake and have It 
too — to make our own decisions 
but still put the blame for the 
wrong ones on someone else. We 
yearn for independence but dread 
Its possible consequences. 

The way you feel about authority 
seems to depend a good deal on the 
way you were brought up. People 
who never learned the rough fclve- 
and-take of childhood usually 
cling to some authority In adult 
life, as they used to cling to their 
parents. They tend to resist change 
because they have never learned to 
cooperate with others to bring it 
about. They're anxious about the 
danger of things getting out of 
ban dp feel that people left to them- 
selves can only dn wronc; Th^y 
feel happy and sure of themselves 
only when they are taking orders 
from a higher authority and giving 
orders to their subordinates. 

To such people things are apt to 
appear black or white, wholly good 
nr wholly bad, not Juist III relation 
to a particular situation but abso- 
lutely, intrinsically and for all 
time. As with Communists or Nazis, 
you're either "for" them or you're 
"against" them, 

In class discussions Human Re- 
lations students discover to their 
dismay thai, earh of them ll! son;e 
time or other indulges in such 
elther-or kind of thinking. The 
less they understand the human 
factors involved in a test situation 
the more authoritarian Is their re- 
action. Certain characters in the 
case histories are "crazy" or "just 
no good" and "ought to be forced" 
to think or act in a certain way. 
Gradually, some students (but by 
no means all) discover th^c hist pad 
of trying to make people do some- 
thing, it's a lot more effective to 
make them want to do it by giv- 
ing meaning and purpose to the 
desired act, 

During the past half century 
we've concentrated on scientific 
knowledge to help win the battle 
of man against nature. But the 
^TLiujile of man against man can 
be resolved only through human 
wisdom— and In this we've made 
Hi. tie If any progress. If courses 
like Harvard '5 Human Relations 
can make even the smallest dent 
on human cussedness, more power 
to them. 



SOUTH CAROLINA 
OFFERS YOU THESE EIGHT 
INDUSTRIAL ADVANTAGES 




* Cooperative State and Local government 

■ Nearness to markets 

* Dependable, highly productive workers 

■ Gentle climate 

» Wealth of natural resources 

* Abundance of water and power 

* Splendid transportation system (land, 
sea* air} 

* Low cost site and construction costs 

Many areas can offer you some of these ad v an t ages, 
but South Carolina offers all eight. 

This combination will make your new plant loca- 
tion profitable. Write us about specific facts on your 
particular situation. Your inquiry will be handled in 
strictest confidence* 

We want you in South CarDiina. Write, wire or 
telephone {LD 94) today- 

CHARLES K. PLOWDEN. Oirmtet 
Heseofch, Pfenning and Devdopm#frt Eoord 
Dept , Columbia, S.C. 
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He Runs Everything Except Tugboats 



f Confirmed from page 44} 
He was a Logical choice when 
suburban Yonkers. N. an indus- 
trial city of immo and a $4,000,- 
000 educational budget, needed a 
man to rehabilitate a school sys- 
tem run down by the dislocations 
of war following on the meager de- 
pression yearn 

Ben tore Into the Job with every 
ounce of know-how acquired from 
those small- town assignments. In- 
side 30 days r Yonkers say*, tie was 
thoroughly broken In and knew 
more about their town than most 
people who had lived there all their 
Jives. 

When he submitted his first 
carefully sifted Hat of new teachetf 
appointments, a member of the 
Board of Education as yet unaware 
that a new wind was blowing, said 
in effect, these names ate probably 
O K. T but some of us may have 
other names we'd like to see ap- 
pointed- 

"Appoint anybody yon lite/' said 
Ecu Willis, without raising his 
voice, "But If their names aren't 
from that list, your next piece of 
business will be looking for an- 
other superintendent." He got 
away with St He prefaced tin U 
action Oh budgets with Board 
meetings open to the public— an 
innovation that Yonkers found 
first startling and then admirable 
Before his thr^e years of office were 
over, reporters covering such hear- 
ings noted with pleased amuse- 
ment how, though the taxpayers 
still had plenty of beefs, they had 
completely changed from "Why do 
you spend so much money?'* to 
"Why don't you ask for more?" 

WUhs got Yonkers bi£-time ex- 
pert advice from the faculties of 
Harvard and Columbia Universi- 
ties He organised a rehabilitation 
team to go from run- down school 
to run-down school painting 
scabby walls, replacing broken 
windows, stopping roof leaks. He 
squeezed down overhead, spoke In 
synagogues, churches, service 
clubs, fftnsrTPd up the local parent- 
teachers associations, reduced the 
proportion of kids dropping out of 
high school. But what Yonkers 
most loved was his way of briefing 
architects: 

When new school plans were 
forming, he called in not only 
teacher, parent and pupil commit- 
tees to sit down with the architects 
and say why-not-do-it-this-way— 
which was itself refolutionary — 
but also a delegation of the jant- 
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tors who would have to make the 
new buildings work when com- 
pleted As they puffed on the cigars 
passed out, they had plenty to say 
and a Jot of it made sense. Nothing 
could better have dramatized the 
common » sensical, team - minded 
Willis approach. 

The Buffalo offer meant a raise 
in salary from S14.D00 to S18.00Q 
and the irresistible challenge of a 
major city. The first Sunday after 
Willis took over last fall was a 
beautiful day and the president of 
the Board of Education politely 
telephoned to sungest driving him 
round scenic points of interest. 

"Maybe I could get a look at some 
schools," said Willis with enthusi- 
asm. The president got home well 
after dark, having chauffeured 65 
miles of Buffalo streets from on* 
school to another to another, Ap- 
parently what enables Willis to 
work himself like Simon Legree is 
his passionate fascination with his 
job. He eats, drinks, sleeps and 
dreams schoolS- 

A loose-leaf binder of the basic 
charts and figures on the Buffalo 
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school system goes with him day 
and night. Theoretically, he likes 
fishing and can give himself any 
vacations he wants within reason. 
Actually that long summer "vaca- 
tion" that tils teacher* mt for 
further training or travel Is his 
chosen time for laying plans and 
training administrative cadres, 
and he honestly cannot remember 
when he last took sizable time off 
from h5s professlon-Job-hohby. 

Not all his omens are good- 
Buffalo has not seen a new school 
in 19 years and war may well mean 
shortages crippling any conceiv- 
able building program. The city is 
within a few thousands of its debt- 
limit anyway. Low pay had teacher 
morale low, highlighted by a wide- 
spread teachers" strike in 1M7. 
Many Buffaloniam, not all school 
people either, had preferred pro- 
moting a local man to calling in an 
Outsider 

Savvy is Ben's weapon against all 
that. In addition to specialized ex- 
pertness In vocational training p 



keeping kids in school and over- 
head reduction, he is above all a 
wizard at lubricating human con- 
tacts. He admits that he has found 
some people he couldn't get on with 
heir and there: "But I can Count 
F em on the fingers of my left hand '' 

Last September Buffalo M'hixil 
employes gaped with amazement 
when they saw the door giving di- 
rect access to the superintendent's 
office standing wide open. This 
open door policy, inviting any 
tea c her „ clerk, custodian or re- 
porter to sit down and thresh it 
out, proved up in Hageretown and 
Yonkers and has a fine start in 
Buffalo. Not that Ben lets callers 
waste his time. The troubled 
parent is speedily referred to the 
office handling his special problem 
But in the meantime he has come 
welcoming from behind his desk 
to shake hands, put searching 
questions good-naturedly and left 
a Lasting impression of capability 
and personal Interest. 

Small-time informality fits into 
it all neatly, The Willis desfc lacks 
that elegant two-pen set custo- 
mary on the desks of men with 
salaries In five figures. He uses the 
fountain pen out of his vest 
pocket and rips his own mall with 
a busy thumb, right down to the 
second-class advertising One of 
his first official acts was to rip out 
the intercom system. Associate 
superintendents now found them- 
selves staring at informal memos 
from the boss, ending: 

"Think this over and let me know 
when I ought to drop into your 
office and discuss H with you/ 1 

Many a man with Willi* 1 job 
would insist — and rightly — on a 
good assistant in public relations. 
But nobody he could hire would do 
as spontanteous and effective pub- 
lic relations as Ben himself. One 
newspaperman calls him "a re- 
porter's dream " One of his first 
steps was to visit the managing 
editors of all Buffalo dallies and* 
to their courteously puzzled in- 
quiries what they could do for him. 
answer e 

"Oh T nothing. But I'm new here 
and I thought I ought to come 
around and get acquainted." 

And, since a smart public rela- 
tions man knows the emphasis goes 
on public, Willis' engagement pad 
shows a string of lunches, dinners, 
evening meetings, often double or 
triple decked, that would staler 
Mrs. Roosevelt or a popular college 
girl home for the holidays. In 
November, as a sample month, he 
somehow foregathered with the 
officers of a big commercial hank: 
Rotary; the High School Teachers 1 
Association ; ten parent - teachers 
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association*: the Elementary As- 
sLstiint Principals* Association; ihe 
officers of locsU savings banks; the 
local Historical Society: the 
American Legion ; the School of the 
Air of Western New York; the 
Women's Civic Clubs of South 
Buffalo; the Men's Association of 
Holy Trinity Lutheran Church - 
dinner of home economics teach- 
ens; the Women Teacher^ Associa- 
tion , . . and that was a short 
month, due to the Thanksgiving 
holiday and a trip to New York for 
the annual meeting of the New 
York State Teachers' Association 

Ben no ball-of ~ftre orator, pre* 
f erring Co speak persuasively for a 
few minutes and then ask for th<? 
questions that he enjoys more 
than formal sounding off. But he 
gets across. The man who obtains 
talent for the University of 
Buffalo's television round table 
gave me an explanation for the 
fact he has scheduled Ben Willis 
three time* In less than five 
months: 

"He's not sen-satkonaU" he ad* 
milted. "Bu p . a.- Lin idea- man to 
keep the discussion alive, he is 
very, very reliable," 

To survive at all. of course, he 
musi lean on the pood administra- 
tor's ability to consult staff and 
delegate responsibility, merely 
making sure that the delegate ha* 
the issues keenly in mind before lie 
says: "OK., now you take It over 
and let me know how you make 
out." Bu t this is inescapably a one- 
man show. Not being superhuman, 
he wets tired. Before he injects 
Into a discussion a momentarily 
jarring but eventually constructive 
bit i if experienced realism. hl£ 
hands come up to his face In a 
weary, wiping, rubbing gesture 
that unmistakably spells fatigue. 
But in the next split second he is 
Talking easily and clearly, with no 
hint of strain in his voice. 

Buffalo— and Mrs. Willis— nat- 
urally worry about him. But ct 
that, he fcuui been beating him- 
self up for years without severe 
penalty. His right-hand man in 
Y ankers recalls with significant 
glee how often the phone would 
ring late and It was the boss say- 
tag " Fred. I got an idea, come over 
md we'll kick it around." Around 
3:30 a.m. sardines and crackers 
would refuel them. It might be 
4 : 30 to fare wifely protests over the 
phone would finally break it up. 

In the military maxim the good 
officer never tells a man to do any- 
thing that the man knows he 
wouldn't willingly do himself. So 
Mrs. Willis will probably grow more 
and more expert in dishes that 
keep hot wit horn spoi l ing. 
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Up and Coming! 



That's The Milwaukee, Modernized 
and rehabilitated in lis physical 
plant, . - rejuvcniitu J m hs person- 
nel .. . all our to meet find hair every 
form of compel it ion. For proof of 
progress look Jt These capital 
penditures made in the last Eve years! 

* '10 million dollar 5 spent and more 
to come for laying heavier rail, for 
improving yards, terminals road- 
way structure.*, signalling and com.- 
rminkjiriun systems - 

■ 40 million for greatly augmenting 



our fleets of electric and di^se t toco* 
motives Thcw more emcienr frpjCI 
of power are now performing 70% 
of our freighi service, SVJfr of our 
p;isstnuef service and 70% of our 
yard service. 

• 54 million for 14,661 new freight 
cars* and 17 million for 2 53 new 
passenger train car J* 

Find out what alJ this means in 
terms of betier shipping for y#u* 
Milwaukee Road a genu arc in prin- 
cipal cities throughout ike U-S-A. 



SHIP— TRAVEL 
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ACORNS OF /ND0S7RV 

The Fertilizer Story 



D, 



JOWN BELOW the Mason -Dixon 
Line, the hard -bitten farm fglks 
are eatin 1 higher on the hog these 
days. There are more meats and 
fresh vegetable^ to relieve the tra- 
ditional diet of fat back and grits. 
The Sunday chicken Is fatter and 
juicier. The kids, nourished by 
more milk and greens, are growing 
up healthier, without the threat of 
rickets and pellagra that plagued 
generation^ before them. The 
mules, too, are sleeker and better 
fed and seemingly downright; will- 
ing to work, 

A similar metamorphosis has 
been developing in the rural areas 
of the Northeast. And In the mtd- 
western breadbasket of the coun- 
try there is greater and i£TQwin£ 
abundance. 

All this might appear futile in 
view of current political palavering 
aljout farm surpluses and subsi- 
dies. Nevertheless, a nation's well- 
being still is measured by how well 
it can feed itself . 

Chiefly responsible for this con- 
tinuing surge of prosperity Is the 
burgeoning, 3mio publicized ferti- 
lizer-processing industry which 
will do a business approaching the 
Si ^00,000:000- murk this year. This 
big turnover, effected with a total 
capitalization of about $500,000.- 
000. marks the uncrowded industry 
as one of big opportunity requiring 
relatively small capital 

Curiously, the Implement of this 
new abundance is an offshoot of 
the famine and death of battle- 
fields. It Is one great good thai 
came on the 11 J winds of World 
War 1. The story In one word: 
Nitrogen, 

Literally as free as the air, 
nitrogen Is a thing lor which wars 
have been fought* and has itself 
fought great wars. It Is vital to the 
fertility of the earth that nourishes 
and to the potency of explosives, 

Nitrogen composes 78 per cent of 
the air by volume, but It cannot be 
used in Its free state. It must be 
"fixed 1 ' to other matter and used 
in compounds such as sodium 
nitrate, ammonium sulfate, 
ammonium nitrate, or urea. 
Twenty -two million tons of atmos- 
pheric nitrogen rest on each square 
mile of the earth and one of the 



tougher soientlfle problems of the 
past century was finding a way to 
extract it from the air and combine 
it with other elements cheaply 
enough for practical use. 

Though World War I with It* 
demand for explosives established 
the enormous importance of ni- 
trates, their use as fertilizers goes 
back to prehistoric times. The 
principles involved, however; were 
unknown for centuries. Man first 
observed that dead plants and ani- 
mals, and animal waste, when 
plowed into the ground Improved 
Its productivity. Thia Is because 




Anirrii -I" ItiiliuTiB tint-il Lti 
put a hVli in t-iii- 1 1 fur 11 hill 

various soil bacteria are able to fix 
the nitrogen from decaying plant 
and animal matter with other ele- 
ments and produce complicated 
compounds which new plants re- 
quire. It Is an endless, cycle: ani- 
mals and plants dying to feed the 
soll t which in turn feeds new ani- 
mals and plants. 

For thousands of years the ferti- 
lizer business consisted chiefty of 
collecting and spreading manure:, 
a prime source of nitrogen. The 



manure pile was the peasant*! 
bank account. However^ its value 
multiplied when man discovered 
explosives could be made from the 
saltpeter of decaying vegetable 
matter, 

Our early settlers, with land for 
the taking, thought little a tout soil 
Improvement, but history relates 
an odd practice of the Indians, who 
planted a fish In each hill of corn. 
Hocus-pocus, the pioneers thought, 
yet the practice produced results, 
Of course, it is known now that de- 
composition of the fish released the 
nitrogen content of the fieah and 
the phosphorus of the bones;. 

The East, first to he settled, also 
wan first to feel the pinch when 
crops failed In soli made sterile by 
neglect. But the rugged Yankee 
farmers just pushed westward to 
new land. Since cotton consumes 
[i L^reat deal of nitrogen, the South 
also was hit hard. In time the rest 
of the American agricultural areas 
felt the paralysis of soil sterility, 

Before it was fully realized, soil 
depletion and erosion had ruined 
50,000.000 acres of cropland and 
damaged as much a Earn The total 
equals all the arable land of Ger- 
many and Prance, from which 
populations almost equal to that 
Of the Uni ted States must be fed^ 

George Washington** diaries 
mention the first American experi- 
ments with commercial f milium* 
but little was accomplished until 
the nineteenth century, Early in 
the l80O r s the great Island deposits 
of sea bird guano were discovered 
off the coast of Peru, Two barrels 
Of the stuff, rich In soil essentials, 
reached Baltimore In 1824 and Im- 
ports hSI 50,000 tons ll year by 1*350 
In that year the fertilizer industry 
became a going business with the 
establishment of the first Ameri- 
can mixing plant in Baltimore, 
which stiU is the world's largest 
center of superphosphate manu- 
facture. 

Coincident with the guano dis- 
covery, vast deposits of sodium ni- 
trate were revealed in the. western 
Bolivian and southern Peruvian 
desert. In 1879 Chile went to war 
and seized the entire region. By 
1012, about 3-5 American and Euro- 
pean companies were mining the 
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ore ana & great struggle tor con- 
trol raged between such titans as 
Germany's Farbenindustrie antf 
the American Guggenhetou*. Gov- 
ernments rose and fell In Chile and 
cartel followed cartel among the 
competing giants. 

Most countries depended an 
Chilean nitrate for many years p 
both for explosives and fertilizer 
but by 1830 the French und Ger- 
mans were extracting ammonia 
from coke oven gases and making 
cheap fertilizer of it by bubbling it 
through sulphuric acid. In the 
United States a process was de- 
veloped for extracting nitrogen 
from the air and combining it with i 
calcium carbide, A more successful 
one, the Ha be r- Bosch process, was 
perfected in Germany by 1913 and 
through it most major nations had 
become self -sufRc lent In nitrates j 
by World War II 

Uncle 3am went into the nitrate- | 
fertiliser business In World War I 
days with the huge Muscle Shoals 
plant in Alabama and is continuing 
through the Tennessee Valley pro- 
ject. But the great bulk of produc- 
tion of components — as distin- 
guished from the mixing and dis- 
tribution industry — is in the hands 
of big private concerns such as 
du Pont, American Cyanamid* 
Allied Chemicals k Dye, Mathieson 
Alkali, Hercules, Military Chemi- 
cal^ Lion OIL Commercial Solvents 
and others. 

Educating the farmer in the use 
of commercial fertilizers has been 
a tough job despite federal and 
.state experiments proving that a 
ton of fertilizer will produce, for 
example, any of these: 125 bushels 
of corn, two bales of cotton, 185 
bushel* of potatoes, B ,000 pounds of 
mllk t 1,000 pounds of beef, 35 
bushels of wheat or *?O0 bushels of 
apples. And that. It Is emphasized. 
Is done with a reduction rather 
than an increase in labor, machin- 
ery and other costs. 

Nitrogen, phosphorus and potas- 
sium are the basic elements of the 
fertilizer Industry and we are 
abundantly supplied with all three. 
Yet, In the face of great prod: notion 
Increases through their use, the 
United States ranfca low In scien- 
tific soil replenishment. 

Writing off the 100,000,000 -acre 
loss through depletion and erosion, 
we still harvest 360,000,000 acres. 
Of these* B0 ,0OQ h QQG acres are chem- 
ically treated. The resultant crop 
increase is about 25 per cent of our 
totsL 

Put commercial fertilization is 
just hitting Its stride. Fatter live- 
stock, more meat, better grains and 
vegetables are to come, 

— Fetea J r Whclihan 
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No matter how yau look of it— from the standpoint of 
dependability, of durability^ of quotify, or of price— a Burroughs 
give* you mare* Hyrrouahi adding machine* are bvrlt by majtrtr 
cnarrtmtn fo p#rform better for o ionger lime , . , or* deiigned 
To give yon rhe antweri you need in rhe lureiE, simplest, fhriftieii 
■way possible — and to keep on giving them for years and yean. 
So, be uir* if 4 * rhe bcit— b* sure \%\ a Burroughs. Coll ihe 
Burrougrtt off fo e near yw today r If* ilited in the- yellow page? 
Of your Selephg-ne back. 

BURROUGHS ADO*NO MACHSNf COMPANY. DEl»OII il* MICHIGAN 
WHlttYi* TNftf'S ItftlNttf rHf*f h S 

Burroughs fiy 
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VISUAL CONTROL 




SEEING II ACHIEVING 

Yam m«Lg ffcrn$t eatiar and da be Her 
*erl *;th #hi BO AROMASTER VJiuaf Csrh 
ttel. Th?i patented new teal graphic ally 
picture i what ii h-appcning r Ycu I4Q *r 
a glance what naedi attantian und haw 
to pre want trouble. A trnipla *f*d flexible 
lyitem. Typs or writ* en color terdt, 
wi p 'w groo vai, Mad* of Ahrntnum- 
Our 24- page illmfratid 
baoMct ihows how tfrnpily 
_ the BOARDM ASTER « 0 rb 
and many wayi it can hel-p you. We ihow 
iri flexibility for Production. Scheduling, 
Ift^tnrory, Etc. Sent without obligation. 

Wp.H Today for FREE BuvhUii Nn N I 00 

GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 

55 V¥##f 43«d St., **w York 11 



FREE 



STOP LICKING 
ENVELOPES! 




Hi* IBIUrllP thftPw lit 

ywr offk* foniiK*! Itb* 

Wmitr. H i B iprnf.r fiMfr-nnJ- 

tro^bl* la^ir fmr t-mrt *if ic* tinndv 
Pur gH v^v-rkip* or 1,000. JlmI lip 1h» 
*rti*t*^* »hP4v«h end ir"* p»dy. 
TIT IT fJlEI m TOUt OTHCI! SEND ho money I 

JuiP wf.hf yi pit rpur l»n»rhrod or*ri m'II i*nd tiw 

y««r iKr^urr 1 will pari wirh -I*, PvHitn Ir 9*4 
mnr*l Phv c*i5Ffl»! Qitiirwitt-ifffduLiHiJir Id. VS. 

W* i"« lodfrp — twruuip I r-n^l fc p-p- it-nuIi^f* I'hn 1 

fMl irtlO >WM 4rtT*ltapfl 4)m r I Oi*V fib ■ lin i ■ prc- 

' ■. a\*\t* «ny»lepa* I ick*a in jfii/P 

^f'ir* 'r*rifl r-1 vow 
\ AdJr**,: HALDDN Mf G , 

to . im , tar m. Lu ciinRgdj 
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It Had Better Be Your Job 



HANDSOME RETURNS 

in MijI Order. 9tBJ~[ cm » ihociU mi and carrt 
■ «ubpit*rivpl incarnE. D-MbiLi, uJeu, know how 

HOW TO START YOUR OWN MAIL 
OR OCR BUSINESS." 

PRINTEflS' INK "A W.-il O. ^ aii.i^l 
r;niiaibB*c hi) fe¥*cticHk OuUI*. 1 " - kip- 
LIHftfft S MAGA2IKE: -'. . . pc^mli n 
rn*dr to 4fttff ftppofTiimty to tli« ahy but 

. i ,.. ■ FORK h lAACJAZINI 

" ... SIwhi Jiuw 1 Ci »Lofl wilh - mm 1 1=1 urn 

Only 

ST PA VON FUEL., D»pt, Tiff?, 11 J W«t 
EiTlh St. h N V.C II. K^und prtvilnt 



■< "..-: i,, ;,' /rom pay?. 38 1 
ice. Perhaps It would have been 
belter to keep the mechaJilcal ift ^- 
ards on m^ebnlcal work, and the 
iong-£*rvice men on the work they 
did best. Many foremen are made 
on Friday night— when a vacancy 
has Lu tie Ailed and the best 
mechanic or the oldest and steadi- 
est worker seems to be the natural 
choice. 

That works out ah right -If the 
new appointee is able to check out 
of the production trade on Friday 
night and Into the business of 
belnE an executive on Monday 
morning. 

Let's consider the requirements 
Of a foreman. Primarily he Is (or 
should be) a department manager, 
top level's representative at the 
operating \m Hi i : 1 . 1 1 1 . liu-iluw 
of work, assigns people to get it 
done, requisitions materials, sees 
that equipment Is in good working 
order, keeps departmental reeortLa 
and makes reports, gets the first 
crack at complaints as they arise, 
and Ln general handles personnel 
and the personal problems of his 
people— all this within the frame- 
work of his company's established 
way of doing things. Does your 
best mechanic: qualify? 

Confronted With a need for fore- 
men to supervise the work of a 
suddenly enlarged force. Men 1 11 
Young, then personnel director 
and now a vice president of the 
Cleveland Graphite Bronze* Com- 
pany, told his operating men: +, A11 
the foremen you urn tioinEi to Ljet 
are wording for you now/ 1 



He asked each supervisor to sug- 
gest three or four men In his de- 
partment who might, considering 
all the necessary qualifications, 
make good foremen. Candidates 
were enrolled in a supervisory 
training course, which created a 
pool of foremen talent that Tilled 
each opening as it came up. 

At the Warner and Swasey Com- 
pany, war sent the work force up 
to 6,000 from less than 1,0(30, The 
need for foremen was the equiva- 
lent of nearly half the pre- expan- 
sion tot&L 

As part of the expansion projec- 
tion, Warner and Swasey nffinals 
invited production people then on 
the payroll to sign up for a super- 
visory development program, 
Aboui 410 per rent requested enroll- 
ment. Each of these was the sub- 
ject of extensive study. The can- 
didate's general balance was ex- 
amined through his church, lodge, 
social and civic activities. Super- 
visors" opinions were weighed, 
along with records and tests. 

This information waft tabulated, 
and each of the applicants was 
considered by u management com- 
mittee. Candidates were enrolled 
in the supervisory program on the 
basis of all their qualifications. 

At Thompson Products, Inc., the 
personnel staff developed informa- 
tion files on all employes who ap- 
peared to have managerial poten- 
tial Selections for supervisory 
train 3 uk were made from among 
these. 

Percentage of on-the-job fail- 
ure In all these plants was surpris- 
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never mind — somebody loves you 



PutK.. putt*., putt... 

Now why would that measly little four- 
footer just rim the cup like thgt? 
Couldn't hoppers tocmyone eise butyou. 

Cheer up. Maybe youll knock the flag 
out of the hole on your next drive. 

We're for you. You're our boy. And if 
you look around, you'll see you're 
playing ro a million-dollar gallery. 

How come? Figure it out For yourself ► + « 

Here's a leading railroad. Spends 
$3300 per page [ust to talk to you in 
Nation's. Business. Multiply that with 
the pages from truck manufacturers, 
office machine makers, tire people, in- 
surance companies and oil the other 
advertisers in this Issue. Then, multiply 
all that by twelve issues a year, 

All that dough! Are they mod? 

You bet they are. They're mad to da 
business with the biggest busiest mar- 
ket ever rolled up by a magazine for 
businessmen. You're a moss morfcef * * . 
their best customers and prospects r * . 
you and the other 719,999 Nation's 
Businessmen. 

And how about you? We know you 
buy . . , but hove you anything fo self 
the $500 billion business market? If 
you have, you're your own best reason 
why this is the best place to do il* 

Nation's Business, Washington 6, 
D C, . . - your town . . , and 16,750 
cities and towns all" over the U-S-A* 





Kawneer 

COMPANY aMm 

lAli^rr. nu-rn Pfl-I' Typ? Aw^.nr^j 

MrtaP Enhranrai 
AJumJnum facing iMal*riali 

for Srforej * Sejihfjyf qjifi ■ StAaaJ 1 * 



A MOO E R N K AW N E E R 
STORE FRONT IS A 

CROWD PLEASER! 

Shippers appreciate an attractive up-io-iLcc 
Kawneer Srorc From— just as rhey appro 
daft pltiisuint shopping surroundings inside, 
That"* why itn eye-plcisni£ Kjwiiccr 
From is j rrujcnrl for shoppers. Ii assures 
pt-uplt rh.ir [hey 'IJ find a well-run scare wich 
up-to-date merchandise insider 

Not* is the time to awt modernization 
pLns-sti write loday for the new Kawneer 
book "How to Modernize Your Store from" 
The Kawneer Company, Dtpt-HB-71. 1 105 
N. Fioni Si. r Niles* Mkhigan. 
i tfcjpjto/f ■ Fci<lDf-ie* - Hctftlt - Office flupWi'n-gr, eft 
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4! HQS yp N> J50 Lrali am hour *itti 

IbrurtiH C PC prfl^Siq ife inrjing] 



BIND THIS MODERN WAY 
right in your awn OFFICE 
Or plant 

Add pTMligB . . . colLct . . , OM#IT- 
EJCrd-CDmpDjIlaLq {rpp*OTOne# to 
Ttpoiti, prMDDtaijOAl, talaJoqt. 
CHC DpqtlUc bLndioq aquipinrnl' 
quickly . . . Willy ^ ■ MuirOnucQlJy 
biftdl lc*4* (nigra cl all flipai 
In It? hundnonat cu ■ ton -mad* 
bookla-Ej. P-nqoa turn Mildly,.. 
]la Slar. Gampl*..* «tllc* *4ufJ>- 

u-tilvf . . . wo *pjh 5D% cTtr ol d ■ 
faifainiL*d Ini1»n*i 1 yp# cvyny, 
An yon a ctrn npvrqt*, 

■ FX I P. II IX- PL ■■ r l"Cr 



' 1 tPECIIIl ItJAL Of r E P 
fETtir | t**rf t*4*r ft* IrrfbriPBito* 
and 1 hcinJ-|T port at ntni» 
baohi trQu^d: an ihli #q%Lp ~ 

Mfe W. AaLnn Vn | Aff ^ Pf pt, Nl-J 

C4ikan* 14, HL 




This 

h a business majv ? 



WdSL yes, gi a 
motier ot foci. 

H#*t pointing his boal when he'* nol 
in h|i office And r like moil other 
buiinetirneri,. he's also interested in 
his family 1 ! hcahh find welfare, in 
eornmunfly probtems and In world 

Trial's why NatiorVi Business, corries 
ihe voriely of ankles thpl it dctei. 

And ihpl'i why ihs eireulaltfin is of 
on aft'lim* high. This issue goes to 
760,000 busineis men. 

Natkan'i Business 
Washington, D C. 



ingly low In all three great em- 
phasis was placed on well rounded 
ability. 

Programs In all three plants In- 
cluded training in bow to instruct 
a man or woman to dp a Job, how 
to handle personnel problems, how 
to take the waste motion out of an 
operation, also shop mathematics, 
blueprint reading, company policy, 
forms and procedures, and other 
materia! suited particularly to 
each of the operations. 

Today the United States cannot 
afford the luxury of wasteful use 
of manpower. Good personnel ad- 
ministration — better training Is 
one phase of ft — should increase 
the efficiency of manpower use in 
manufacturing industries by ten 
per cent That's the same thing as 
rinding another 1,500,000 workers. 

In Cleveland that would mean 
25 F CQ0 men and women— equal to 
total employment In that city's 
electrical machinery industry. 

In metropolitan Philadelphia It 
would equal 80 per cent of the 65,- 
000 persons employed in that area's 
textile and knitting industries. 

In Seattle It would supply enough 
people to step up that port city's 
land, aea and air transportation 
equipment production by 25 per 
cent. 

Perhaps you need a job- training 
program in your business. Don't 
think of il as a commendable prac- 
tice that can't do any harm, and 
might do some good. Nor is it a 
matter of squeezing a lot of men 
Into classroom chairs to listen to 
lectures of little interest to them 
Nor islt a fanfare of priae contest*. 

Tralning is a specie. It is a rifle, 
not a shotgun. It must be designed 
to impart knowledge systemati- 
cally about the company Involved 
and Its operations right down to 
how to do a certain job. It must be 
designed to implant necessarily re- 
lated sicills, and background Infor- 
mation for better understanding. 

If you are expandlng t you need 
someone to coordinate training In 
your own business. Chances are 
such a man would be well worth 
while in your plant whether you 
are expanding or not 

Experienced training directors 
are not easy to And. But you may 
have an excellent trainer already 
with you. on some other Job. Re- 
member, to get up in front of your 
employes and harangue them is not 
the major part of the training 
man's job. His work Is planning 
and administration, finding the 
need for training, and having it 
done. 

For example. Pratt £ Whitney 
Aircraft had to staff a new plant at 
Kansas City. Mo., in 1943 which 
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close to the wartime employ- 
ment peak, Its training depart^ 
men! atT&ngeti to hire 300 poten- 
1 supE?rvi.->r>r^ mid tr-Hmlcians 
and set up an Intensive training 
program for them nt Lhe main 
plant In the East. A few months 
later a vestibule school was estab- 
lished In Kansas City With a num- 
ber of the original 300 as Instruc- 
tors. Here technicians, group 
leaders, and operators were trained 
and sent to the newly opened plant, 
At & recent gathering of training 
directors convert at] nil disclosed 
that more than half of them had 
had teaching experience. But there 
are exceptions. Fred 8- Latter of 
thr Cleveland Graphite Bronze 
Company, and president of the 
American Society of Training Di- 
rectors, was in the Insurance busi- 
ness prior to World War II. CL A. 
MeBlitfe of the Osbom Mani!f;ir- 
turlng Company and secretary of 
the Society was a professional 
musician. 

cloyd BtelnmetZp much In de- 
mand as a writer and speaker on 
personnel and training siibJecLs, 
now with The Reynolds Metals 
Company T Louisville, Ky_, was a 
chamber of commerce executive. 
Donald Donker of the American 
Seating Company of Grand Rapids, 
Mich,, a graduate engineer, was 
formerly superintendent nf in- 
spection for the company, William 
Clymer, Pratt k Whitney Aircraft, 
East Hartford P Conn., came to his 
company as a personnel counselor 
early in the war years. 

You may find a training director 
almost anywhere. If you want one 
already trained, you might contact 
the American Society officials. 

Hw\ whatever you do, don't con- 
clude that: 4 'These Job training 
Ideas are all right. But my business 
1a different 

That often -heard remark starts 
training men talking to them- 
selves- They agree that business 
and operations differ widely p but 
Lhe principles Involved are pretty 
much the same. 

They agree that intelligent self- 
l£hness points to the wisdom of a 
common sense training program — 
not too elaborate, and not too ele- 
mental — one which will take the 
by -guess and the by-gosh out of 
breaking in., transferring, and up- 
grading the employes, They telle ve 
that the training program needs 
the same care and thought in Its 
introduction as does Job evaluation, 
inventory control, a time study 
program, a wage Incentive plan, or 
any other specialized branch of 
business administration. Training 
needs just that— no more and no 
less. 
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I i I i I i i H. jivar.lnl To 

John ! J iisr nt'lt Milium I 
Life I i\h li t in ce C«** 
Hunt an, Mjifh., for 
alfict* ernploring 
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— hy ihr Qrrk* Man- 
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U n-d f i- urn nrj 
Sunditramt 
A d <t a ii |£ - F i p u r i n et 
Michinc* are ia*E. 
accurate, tuLii:h^pcraircL 
hey Rfl more work done 
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...Adding Machines of the Hour 

Jafin Ham ori Mufttaf Ltfe frisur/ntr? Gsmpuny, 
jtuwd iFhiwr, Ujti UNDERWOOD SUNDSTRAND 

Atftihig Mac/rim* . , . Hw/Jmff tf TAfm/ 



Congratulation* to John Hancock 
_\ J > . • i : i l Life Insurance O mi nam nti 
ilt awaxj ot 'Office Of The \cnt]" 

Such an honor conUt nut have twrn 
won without the most modrrri office 
tftixm and equipment > * . and Under- 
T* r o<id [% happy that our product* pla> rd 
a part in this success stury* 

John Hancock in fact* uses over 
2iH} I'mfanvootl Sundstrand Adding 
M achincs in its harne office in Boston 
anil rnpre than 700 m it* branch 
tyftistt throughout the United Stutr*. 
Tlvry al'io u-f I'lklerwood Suru£>Criirnt 
Accounting Machines. Underwood 
EIIEoti l : LH>icr Accounting Machines 



and Underwood Standard and Electric 
Typewriter*. 

Tn oo*r yourself on the Underwood 
Sundttrand Adding- Figuring Machine 
iinrf what it can do tnr ynitr U*i*\f\r^.. 
*rnd tor the new illustrated folder. Or 
isfc your local Underwood rrrirt*enta- 
[iv r U>t .i iJrii.nMi-1 r.i:mn. 



Underwood Corporation 

Adding MflCfllftM , . , ArfOTnUing M Q t»i^*t... 
T ■ p*-iii»ri , . . Ccirijort Pup^i . . , Ribbon 

On* f-mwk Annw, Niw Y* r k >*, N T 

Undc w&Dd Li^niFffd, rorci^FQ I , Coruada 
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When Surgeons Go to Work 



f Continued from page 45) 
nurse and the circulating nurse, 
They go about their business in an 
amazingly relaxed manner For 
them, it is routine. 

It dismays you at first that no- 
body In the operating room appeals 
to reel any personal concern for the 
patient. But he is relaxed, loo. as 
a rule. When he Is wheeled in. his 
fears are pretty well lost in mor- 
phine or other sedatives which 
often cause him to doze— until, as 
one patient protested, They woke 
me up to put me to sleep/ 1 

In ABOUT half ot the operations 
these days, the anesthetist starts 
the patient on sodium pentothaL 
This drug, injected into a ^ein F 
puts you to sleep, beyond all pain, 
in 4S to 60 seconds. It Will hold you 
there for operations taking up to 
an hour, sometimes longer, 

The type of anesthesia used de- 
pends on your " curve of r ell ex irri- 
tability/ 1 or excitability, plus the 
depth and duration of uncon- 
sciousness desired . It is now custo- 
mary to use various drugs In a 
balanced bl c n d — " " H ke a t o.ss t d 
salad/' explained one anesthesi- 
ologist, 

Curare produces muscular relax- 
ation, and atropine reduces mucous 
secretions &nd keeps the lungs and 
throat clear. One of the oldest, 
ether is still regarded as the safest 
all-around general anesthetic, but 
now It is usually blended with 
nitrous oxide and oxygen. 

Many abdominal operations are 
performed with various sedatives 
plus a spinal anesthetic, usually 
Novocain . Injected in various re- 
gions of the spine, it will block all 
sensation in the lower extremities 
as high up as the stomach. In all 
cases, the aim is a smooth opera- 
tion and few if any after effects. 

Sentiment aside* it is desirable 
that every member of the team for- 
get you as a fellow human being 
and approach you in a detached, 
objective manner. 

The anesthetist 3iU at the 
patient's head, operating the in- 
halation machine and charting 
pulse, respiration, blood pressure 
and the depth of anesthesia 
throughout the operation. 

With his head screened off and 
body covered, the patient tends to 
disappear from sight as attention 
focuses on the surgical field— a 
small flesh-and- blood area bord- 
ered by green or blue or yellow 
towels and sharply illuminated by 



the giant spotlight overhead. 
Colored towels are substituted for 
white to reduce the glare of the 
overhead lights. 

The rubber -gloved hands move 
In and out of this field In chang- 
ing rhythm, quick, deft and again 
slow and rigidly disciplined The 
surgeon fays open the operating 
site with one stroke of his scalpel, 
but after that, cuts daintily, 
gently exploring ahead with his 
free hand. 

The axiom is. "The better the 
surgeon, the bigger the Incision" — 
within reasonable limits, of course. 
The onetime fad of " 'buttonhole 
incisions" proved nothlnR but the 
fact that the operating surgeon 
had a needlessly difficult time 
either feeling or seeing what he 
w is doing. 

The first assistant's hands fol- 
low behind the surgeon's* clamping 
and tying off blood vessels as 
rapidly as they begin to trickle. 
The wound remains clean and dryj 
you see no well of blood. 

The second assistant holds the 
retractors, strips of polished steel 
bent in various hooks and curves. 
They are pressed against the edges 
of the incision, to give the surgeon 
a clear visibility as deep as he goes. 

In A MAJOR operation, the scrub 
nurse tit her tray beside the sur- 
geon may slap as many as 20 or 
30 instruments into the hand he 
stretches toward her, usually with- 
out tonkin g up. He may call for 
"Kelly clamp," H *Ochsner damp" or 
"Volkmann retractor" — all named 
for the doctors who devised them. 
But the expert scrub nurse is a Joy 
to watch as she anticipates his 
course, selects the correct Instru- 
ments and raps each smartly In his 
palm before he can .speak. 

On the rare occasion when she 
may fumble In threading a needle, 
he may razz her with one or an- 
other of the standard operating 
room cracks — "You should £0 to 
bed nights" or "We like to get our 
patienU closed before they begin 
to heal. 11 

The dim six :irrivev; when. <he 
surgical specimen — the hernial 
sac. appendix or pall bZadder l - 
tied off, cut free and lifted out with 
forceps. Then the hand.s join In 
sewing back together the various 
layers severed— the peritoneum, 
the fascia, subcutaneous fat and 
skin. The stitches, sewed with cat- 
gulp silk or cotton thread, are neat 
and the knots tied tightly. In the 



end, the long, thin, even sear line 
becomes ihe surgeon's signature on 
a Job well done, though it is no 
measure, of course, of the work 
inside 

On a topnoirh &urglcaJ team 
each member learns his or her job 
individual Ly The scrub nurse— 
she got the name not from scrub- 
bing doors but her hands, just as 
the surgeon does — Is in charge ol 
the Instruments and maintenance 
of a sterile operating field Let any 
Instrument drop to the floor or an 
ungloved hand touch a luucl nr 
suture and she will discard It 

The circulating nurse's Job la to 
assist the scrub nurse and wait on 
the doctors. She also removes alt 
■ LLmit^i!>ri jr: wW.-- i»r -- 1 ■ - f l 1 1 - 
nation What is left inside the 
patient Is the basis for some old 
jokes, but accounting for gauae 
pads and sponges Is no gag to her. 
The incision cannot be closed until 
she announces* "The sponge count 
is correct" 

Ihe SURGEON usually has a good 
idea of what he will find at the site 
of the trouble, but sometimes he Lb 
surprised. In such cases, he has to 
make up his mind on the spot. 

For example, a department store 
executive had pain and swelling in 
his upper right abdomen. X-ray 
studies indicated a deformity of 
the stomach. The surgeon first 
thought part of this organ might 
have to be removed™ The mass on 
the right side was diagnosed as an 
inflamed gall bladder and the op- 
eration was so scheduled— "chole- 
cystectomy +i 

When the patient was opened up, 
however. It was found that the 
-Stomach deformity was caused by 
the gall bladder adhering to th** 
stomach wall and the swelling 
actually was caused by cancer of 
thecolon. He kt'jri thi- ptomach but 
lost his gall bladder and in addi- 
tion a great part of his colon, this 
unexpected "colectomy"* being 
necessary to save his life. He Is 
alive and well today, more than five 
years later. 

One of the greatest misconcep- 
Llons Is that surgeons operate with 
lightning speed Sixty or 70 Fear* 
ago, when about one of every four 
patients died after a major opera- 
tion, this was generally true. The 
surgeon worked fast to spare his. 
uutlenl fro*:] 'he ihficJs -f knit! 
anesthesia and much loss of blood. 

These days, hurry U regarded as 
a hazard. The surgeon works 
calmly and carefully, often dis- 
cussing the ca.se with his assistants 
as he goes along and if need be ¥ 
calling In the hospital pathologist 
to took at suspicious tissues. He 
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can knap out an appendix In a half 
hour, but he will take an hour or so 
for ■ hernia F one to two hours for 
a geJl bladder operation and two 
to four hours for a. stomach or In- 
testinal operation. 

Happily, the need for a large 
number of emergency opera Lions Is 
passing, Today, a ease of intestinal 
obstruction, acute gall bladder in- 
fection, ruptured appendix or even 
a perforated .stomach ulcer usually 
is not regarded as a matter of life 
and death 

For this, the mjrgeon and his 
patient* can thank a team much 
Dinger than his own — medical 
science Itself . It is the phar macolo- 
gtsts and physiologists who in the 
p:iat 15 years have refined the old 
dripping ether can to a level where 
anesthesiology is a lull fledged spe- 
cialty In Itself. The anesthesiolo- 
gist can give the surgeon all the 
time he needs> plus a wide margin 
of safety for the patient. 

The use of germ- killing antisep- 
tics and steam sterilization of in- 
struments and dressings are d of 
course, standard practice In the 
elimination of wound Infection. It 
was only in the past decade, how- 
ever, that biochemistry yielded the 
sulfa drugs and the antibiotics 
such as penicillin and streptomy- 
cin, all but wiping out the risk of 
fatal Infection from germs already 
present in the body, 

PerHAPS the most fundamental 
i if all contributions to surgical sur- 
vival came from physiology and its 
growing knowledge of the body's 
vital fluid balance. Of the many 
fluids now given under the anes- 
thetist's supervision, whole blood 
heads thfi ]ist in Lhe surgeon's tri- 
umph over shock. The rule for pull- 
ing the patient through was 
learned the hard way. In the 
treatment of the wounded during 
World War H— "Give whole blood 
when blood is tost." 

The availability of hospital blood 
banks and the prevention of trans- 
fusion reactions through refine- 
ments in processing and typing, 
some say, constitute the greatest 
advance in radical surgery since 
Dir Emll Koeher hi vented his 
hemostat for clamping off bleeding 
vessels. 

Mo longer doss a blood transfu- 
sion signify the patient U In criti- 
cal condition but usually quite the 
opposite. One large hospital that I 
visited uses a pint of blood for 
every two operations, or as many 
as 3.5 DO pints a year. 

Little blood is lost, and hence 
needed, in the average appendix 
or hernia case, But it may be one 
to three pints In a stomach or In- 



testinal operation. This blood is re- 
placed, with an extra pint or two 
for good measure. 

In the massive* radical opera- 
tions for advanced cancer the 
patient's entire blood volume of 13 
to H pints may be replaced I 
watched a New Orleans surgeon do 
a three -hour opera U»on- — the re- 
moval of a lung badly damaged by 
tuberculosis from a man, 46, Irj 
which sis pints of blood were used. 

The opening of the chest, involv- 
ing cutting through the tibs, is a 
tremendous undertaking- At one 
point, the surgeon punctuated the 
fact with the comment/ 1 You have 
to have a weak mind to go into 
chest surgery and a strong back to 
stay in It*" 

Toward the finish, he Invited me 
to loott In and see the man's heart 
beating. It didn't seem possible 
that the patient could live through 
it ail. However, he went on to 
recover. 

Ilf A BROADER sense, the entire 
hospital is on the surgeon's team— 
the radiologist whose X^-ray find- 
ings guide him to the trouble and 
the clinical pathologist who pro- 
vides a whole series of laboratory 
tests and In the end examines the 
tissue removed. 

The preparation of a patient for 
an operation sometimes takes sev- 
eral days or even weeks. Chronic 
infections must be found and 
treated, anemic blood must be 
fortified. Physical weakness must 
be overcome. 

In the event of intestinal ob- 
struction or h>as distention, the 
Miller -Abbott tube and Wan^en- 
steen suction device can work 
wonders. Passed through a nostril 
and down into the stomach or 
small intestine beyond, it relieves 
pain and tension. 

When an operation is over, re^ 
covery is speeded by getting the 
patient up and about the first day 
after surgery if possible, or at least 
by the Second or third day. It has 
been found that his stitches can 
take this activity far better than 
he can st&Jid bedf ast inactivity; 

There Is one member of the sur- 
gical and hospital team who may 
not be present in the operating 
room. He is your family doctor, the 
man who sends you to the surgeon 
He may be a genera! practitioner 
or an internist, a specialist in in- 
ternal medicine. A gocnJ family 
doctor and a good surgeon provide 
the balanced judgment you want 
when you face the possibility of an 
operation. Both know that surgery 
should begin only where the heal- 
ing power of nature and medicines 
end. 
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New Quest for the Bluebird 



fCQTilinued frojn page MJ 
at a bird if it stared them in the 
face? 

For an answer to this question 
let's go to Roger Tory Peterson, 
famed bird artist. Peterson says 
thru Americans are taking up the 
hobby in wholesale numbers "as an 
antidote for the disillusionment of 
the postwar world-* 1 

He advocates bird" watching as a 
help in combating the fashionable 
neuroses of our times Ut does not 
however, recommend bird* as a 
MUisUtuif for the psychiatrist In 
extreme rases. 

- "It all depends on how great you r 
problem is/* he said recently. " Be- 
yond a certain point even the 
birds can't help you," 

But to thpse who feel at odds 
with their environment; who feel 
a little jumpy; who get tired try- 
ing to figure out modern existence 
vr to those who Just want to relax H 
Peterson saya; "Take up bird- 
watching." 

Whatever the reason, a lot of 
people are taking it up. Usually a 
man hears friends discussing bird. 1 ; 
In knowing terms. He tries to join 
the conversation by describing 
some bird he has seen and asking 
them its name. He finds that his 
description is vague and he begins 
to wonder if he saw it at all. He 
accepts an invitation to go out on 
a blrdlng expedition. He finds his 
friends identifying birds at incred- 
ible distances. v. dismayed. The 
feathery creatures afl look pretty 
much alike to him. His friends are 
tolerant of his ignorance and 
patiently point out the difference 
and identlf ylng c har a ete ristics, 
called field marks 

He learns to recognize a few 
common birds on sight. If* at this 
point, he begins to get the spirit of 
the game he Is well on the way to 
becoming a confirmed watcher. He 
begins to take walks, carrying 
binoculars and a guide. Soon he is 
keeping lists of the vu rlous species 
he sees. By now he e^n be con- 
sidered a true member of the fra- 
ternity. 

Keeping lists at the species ob- 
served Is part of the game. Watch- 
Blv keep a day list, noting the birds 
seen on any one day; a year list, 
recording those seen in the course 
or the calendar year; and a life list, 
which includes all the species seen 
in the watcher's lifetime. 

Some of these lists are phe- 
nomenal. Guy Emerson p retired 
banker, who has been watching 



birds for 50 years, price ran up a 
record year list. His business and 
vacation trips took him to almost 
every section of the United States. 
Every chance he got he would dash 
off into the field with some local 
enthusiast. In that year Emerson 
saw and identified 674 species and 
subspecies cif birds. 

In writing of this feat and of 
bird-watching in general, he said. 
IK No Interest I know of can do so 
much tq keep eyes and ears keen 
rmet T.o keep a man's legs under him 
— perhaps the best preventive for 
premature old age.' 1 

Emerson figured out from official 
ligts that there are 591 species and 
497 subspecies of birds that may be 
found In the United States. The 
list is never complete because 
lonely wanderers from other lands 
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always are showing up and rari- 
ties are blown in from the sea- 
Bird- watching can be carried on 
anywhere. Some people set up a 
feeding station outside their win- 
dow and confine most of their 
ornithological activities to watch- 
ing the birds that come to It. At 
-In:- other extreme are those who 
take long trips to far places just to 
add a few species tq their life list. 

There is one group that carries 
on Its activities in the shadows of 
Manhattans skyscrapers. They 
are business men. including a 
member of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, who go to work early each 
morning and check Trinity 
Churchyard and City Hall Park for 
birds before the Exchange opens. 
Over a three -year period this ^roup 
spotted 62 species of wtld birds in 
those little green islands in the bli 
dty. They spend less than an hour 
looking each morning but F If City 
Hall Park looks good In the morn- 
bofi they grab a sandwich at noon 
and hurry bank for another 20 
minutes of spotting 



One of their exciting moments 
came when they saw an olive- 
backed thrush and a gray-cheeked 

thrush on the same tombstone in 
Trsnny Churchyard, a rare sight 
at the foot of Wall Strwt Antffche* 
morning they saw 40 northern yel- 
iQwthrosts a t City Hall 

in June. 1MB, they studied a 
strange bird for four days but still 
couldn't identify It. Tin ally they 
went to the American Museum of 
Natural History and cheeked over 
bird skins, Their stranger turned 
out to be a yellow- cheeked grass- 
quit, a Caribbean bird that Is not 
supposed to migrate at all What 
it was doing In Manhattan Is still 
a mystery. 

There is always a ehance that 
some rare bird may turn up during 
a trip. These strays and casuals, 
add zest to the sport They repre- 
sent to the birder what the 300 
Eame does to the bowler and whal 
the hole -In-one does to the golfer. 
The true bird-watcher wants his 
fellows to share in such triumphs. 
If an unusually rare bird is spotted, 
word is spread around among 
amateur ornithologists and they 
hotfoot It to the spot in hopes of 
seeing the bird before it has de- 
parted. 

These rarities often mean adding 
another species to the life lists of 
local birders. One question fre- 
quently asked is: Jt How are they 
able to identify these rare birds?" 

To get the answer you have to bo 
out In the field with an expert. 
They not only know most species 
by sight but can identify many of 
them by their songs. Peterson, for 
example, knows the full *ongs of 
birds and also their chip notes; 
those little chirps and squeeks that 
you hear coming from thickets, Tf 
a bird chirps behind Peterson '$ 
back he can usually call out its 
name. Ludlow Grlscom, another 
great bird man, Can Identify hun- 
dreds of specimens ]ust by the way 
they fly. 

On one occasion I was down in 
the Florida Everpr lades with a 
group which included Robert R 
Allen, an ornithologist from Penn- 
sylvania. We spotted a dovelike 
bird that none Of us recognised. 
Obligingly, the bird sat quietly on 
a limb not more than i 5 feel away 
while we inspected it carefuJJy. 
After a few minutes, Allen smid, 
"It's □ zenaida dove." 

One member of the party had 
gone back to the car for a bird 
book and when we checked there 
was no mistake. It was the first 
recognised sighting of a zenaida 
dove in Florida since Audubon's 
time but Allen had identified it, 
When we asked him how he could 
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identify a bird he had never seen 
before, hi? said, "Well. J knew fct 
wasn't any of our native doves and 
1 remembered having once studied 
a description of IV 

But such men b*lohK to the 
hit* rare hy of bird-watchers. Their 
eyes and ears have undergone 
years of training The people we 
art* concerned with arc the thou- 
sands of average folks who tramp 
the woods and fields of their region 
to build up their local lists and set 
the outdoor enjoyment that comes 
with the pastime. 

These people become familiar 
with varying numbers of birds, de- 
pending on their locality Birders 
who live along the eastern sea coast 
may see as many as 200 or 350 
species in a year Ludlow Gr! scorn 
saw more than 300 species In one 
year in Massachusetts. Along with 
the game of checking species there 
are iminy iKIllt nu-Hfriils Ih^' i Lr 
the amateur ornithologist. 

A prime example of Cooperation 
between Industry and ornithology 
Look place In 1945 when the prairie 
horned larfc nested for the first 
time in Rockland County. N. T. For 
their nesting site the birds selected 
the vast lawn of the Lcrterle Lab- 
or it tor lea of the American Cyana- 
mid Company. A company employe 
discovered the nest and spread the 
word anion if other bird-walchi-rs 

They feared that something 
would happen to the unusual 
family for the nest was only 20 
feet from the main driveway and 
each day 2,000 workers drove their 
cars by It. Company officials, 
chemists, gardeners and members 
of the Rockland County Audubon 
Society guarded the nest through 
a series of dangers and crises af- 
fecting birds that nest on factory 
lawns. There was considerable talk 
about the mysterious goings-on 
out on the 20-acre lawn but at last 
the three fledglings left the nest 
to Lake up Life on their own and St 
was announced that the first re- 
corded nesting of the prairie 
horned lark in Rockland County 
had been successful. 

Another question sometimes 
asked is, ,k Doii*t these people ever 
get tired of watching the same 
kinds of birds over and over? " 

The answer is t u No." It seems 
that once a person is bitten by the 
bug he never loses Interest entirely. 
After he has seen almost all the 
birds that his region affords he 
usually turns to one of the many 
other aspects of bird study. Some 
pick out a single species and try to 
learn as much about it as they can. 
Mrs, Margaret Morse Nice, a house- 
wife raising four children in Ohio, 
found time to study the song spar- 



row for ten years and write a book 
which contains just about every- 
thing there Is to be known about 
this species. 

Members of the Umer Ornnlin- 
logical Club, an active group of 
watchers in New Jersey, long had 
been thwarted in their efforts to 
trace the migration route of broad- 
winged hawks across their state. 
Undaunted, they literally invaded 
the hawks' clement. Through 
business connections they ac- 
quired the use of a 250-foot blimp 
and launched the first lighter- 
than -air bird study project. They 
would hover over the migration 
lane In the blimp and when a flock 
of 100 or 150 hawks came along 
they would join the migration. 

Take the Case of Charles L_ Bro- 
Lev. A banker, Broley retired at 6D| 
and went to Florida to take it easy. 1 
He became Interested in bald eagle* 
and launched on an eagle- band big 
project to trace the wanderings of 
the great birds. Soon he found him- 
self climbing towering pine trees 
and dodging the talons of the old 
birds while he put the bands 
around the legs of their young. In 
ten years he banded more than 
1,000 eagles and became far more 
famous as "the eagle man" than he 
ever had been as a member of the 
banking profession. 

Broley is an extreme case. He 
became one of the mosi ardent de- 
fenders of the eagle. Not many 
men are likely to be climbing 
foot trees when they are 70. Most 
persons who take up the pastime 
are content to keep watch over the 
birds in the meadows. Woods and 
swamps of their own neighbor- 
hood. 

No matter where you live there 
always Will be birds to study. Peter 
son has estimated that there are 
between 5,000,000,000 and ft ,000 K 
000,000 breeding land birds in the 
United Stales and untold numbers 
□f colonial water birds so there Is 
no lack of birds for watching pur- 
poses. 

If you feel the urge, get yourself 
a pair of binoculars and a bird 
guide and set out. It costs nothing 
to look at birds and you may find 
that you will get as much kick out 
of it as the most enthusiastic ex- 
pert. Thousands are finding that 
the returns are many. 

And don't worry about the cops. 
The bl rd - watch in r boom has 
spread so far and wide thai even 
the police are getting in on It In- 
stead of suspecting the worst when 
he apprehends a suspicious char- 
acter snenkinR along like Wood-, 
ward, a policeman now is likely to 
show a friendly grin and say, "Been 
any unusual species today?" 
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Business 

BUSINESS and industry are look- 
ing to the new crop of coeds 
f mm colleges, Indus try "s plight is 
not acute; much depends on the 
demands of the aimed force* over 
the next few months and interna- 
tional events. 

Yet. the fact remains that more 
college women will be going Into 
business thi* year after they gel 
degrees than at any other time In 
history. Job placements of women 
by federal and state employment 
agencies have been on a sharp as- 
cendancy. 

Prof. Prank S. Endicott of 
Northwestern University has Just 
made a spot check. Studying both 
male and female through college 
placement offices in 150 represen- 
tative Industries* he finds that 
salaries for men employed are 
higher than in previous yeara. On 
the average they will receive $251 a 
month against $245 last year. 

Women ^graduates will probably 
command about the same salary. 

The study of various Industries 
reveals some Interesting facts: 
Among them that the becfinninp 
engineer seems to be in greatest 
demand and represents about one 
third of the 9.000 inexperienced 
college men to be employed this 
year. 

Sirloin steaks 

DO YOU believe In the future of 
sirloin steaks? The flight from In- 
flation and high taxes has been 
rapidly converting business men 
into ranch experts. J, K. L&sser 
{he's the man who writes that yel- 
low -cove red booklet each year on 
your tax problems } passes on a 
prospectus he's just received which 
show* how a small Investor from 
the city can get into the cattle 
business. Here's how It works: 

The operator picks and buys 
cattle for you. He provides the 
ranch for grazing :nid m.-iiiLluin*. 
Lhe cattle from the time of pur- 
chase until sale. A1J you do is put up 
the cash and even then the opera- 



tor will arrange for a &?4 per cent 
loan up to AO per cent of the pur- 
chase price. You also pay expenses 
of n L.ii i l1 tin a ihr iu-rd. but this 
can be made In cash or a percent- 
age of the calves. 

The prospectus stresses several 
economic advantages, especially 
the tax angle and observe* that 41 A 
cow- calf herd Is a good Inflation 
hedge. Beef cattle reflect closely 
the purchasing power of the dol~ 
Ll r." 

RECLAIMED waste materials sup- 
ply about half the equipment U. S 
soldiers need In Korea, say* the 
president of the National Associa- 
tion of WjLste Material Dealers, 
tnc. 

James T. Plannery of Jersey City, 
told the Association's annual con- 
vention that a soldier needs 12V = 
pounds of wood; 10 pounds of 
wool; 24 pounds of aluminum; 183 
pounds of lead: 62 pounds of cop- 
per; 156 pounds of brass; 270 
pounds of food, and a pound* of 
rubber. 

"Based on the relationship be* 
tween waste materials generated 
In this country and the available 
natural supply in the United 
States. " Flannery said, "'the waste 
materials Industry .supplies about 
50 per cent of the soldiers' needs. 

" Specifically, one half of the 
steel equipment is produced from 
scrap; the wool clips and rags 
gathered are greater than the na- 
tion k a natural wool supply; more 
than half of the needr-d brass acid 
copper comes from scrap; almost 
a third of the aluminum cornea 
from the same source* and sizable 
contributions are made by scrap 
rubber, cotton rags and waste 
paper* 1 * 

Degree of degrees 

TO WHAT degree ot honorable 
vocation a student will yield to 
earn a degree is told by John F, X, 
Ryan, director of undergraduate 
placement at City College of Nk-w 
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York. One talented Junior la a 
carver far a Lur^e meat -packing 
bouse. 

A couple of attractive cotd? with 
narrow feet are helping to foot 
their education bill as shoe niodcLs. 
At ti me* as many as 300 sport test 
patches for a large concern, earn- 
ing S5 per patch test and helping 
in the advancement of research 
for adverse skin reactions by wear- 
ing bits or Roap d dye or metallic 
cloth close to the skin. Oi course, 
there are many who work as baby- 
sitters or dog -watchers. 

Ryan declares that 50 per cent of 
the students earn their education 
by holding jorjs. The mpst popular 
are clerical and typing. Waiting on 
tables, of course, is &n ancient nnd 
honorable vocation of undergrad- 
uates. 

In the absence of suitable em- 
ployment otters, students show a 
remarkable creative aptitude. At 
the school of business and civic ad- 
ministration* tot example, six 
undergraduates formed a partner- 
ship to market Jewelry, sport Lnp; 
goods and club supplies. When the 
partners were graduated hi the 
midyear class they had a mush- 
rooming business employing 14 
salesmen on other campuses. So, 
they decided to continue the firm 
— on a permanent basis. 

Right and wrong 

FIRMB with Identical names us- 
ually have their problems But 
here's one for the book. It seems 
that Lehman Bros., the New York 
investment bankers. Western 
Union {which needs no Identifica- 
tion) &nrj Merrill Lynch, Pierce. 
Fenner k Beane. the New York 
stock each aim e br ok* rune h<ni*t\ 
got all tang lea up In each other's 
hair for the better part of a day. 

It all started when Lehman Eros, 
received a wire reading: "Bust our 
order 1 £00 code B30— address 302 & 
Salisbury 6t make 324 

Any order for a stock In the 
amount of 1,000 shares would make 
even the bluest house get on the 
ball. The boys did Just that. But 
they couldn't find out what stock 
or bond the code order referred to. 

Hours pawed and many long dis- 
tance calls went through. Then It 
all came out The Raleigh. N. C, 
office of Merrill Lynch had 1,000 
letterheads on order at a New York 
printing establishment by the 
name qf Lehman Bros. The office 
wanted to change the addret* on 
||H stationery. Western Union 
thought It was for Lehman Bro*.< 
the bunkers What was one Leh- 
man's profit was another's false 
hour 




What makes a 
good community? 

KIDS DOj. for one thing. Everybody wants to see them 
grow Into useful patriotic citizens, obi* to hold their 
own in the world This meant giving them good schools 
and churches, safe places to ploy, adequate medical 
core. . . . li means seeing lhat theteH be jobs when 
they're ready for them, thai opportunity doesn't die. 

But fond parents — or jusi people, for thai matter — 
don/1 make a good community. PeopSe working 
Together do. And that's where- your chamber of com- 
merce comes irh It's the rallying place for feeders who 
wqnt to moke the community a better place for kids la 
grow up in and where business thrives. 

How ofaaut you? Are you m ok rug or just taking your 
community? If you don'l wont to coast, your chamber of 
commerce executive* will fell you about m ember ship. 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

OF f HI UNITED STATES • Washington 6 * O C 
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HISTORY might have been different 
if Stevens and his repealing crossbow 
had come along 1,000 years ago 

Had THE shades of King Richard. William Tell or 
other legendary crack shots of antiquity been peer- 
ing over a wooded Ar jeans as hill not long ago, their 
ghostly eyes would have popped. They'd have wit- 
nessed a scene tight put of the twelfth century — 
with a Hollywood touch. George Stevens, a tali man 
with the "outdoor" look, was calmly peppering a 
bull's-eye from an Incredible distance before & 
group of wide-eyed archers. 

The thing that would have brought whistles from 
the ancient visitors — and actually caused gasps of 
amassment among the Jongbowmen— was not that 
Stevens was using a crossbow. It was because he 
was firing a new sort of crossbow* a repeating 
weapon that hurled five missiles that many 
seconds — as fast as he could work the pump gun- 
llke mechanism. 

A u th prilled pn medieval warfare believe that If 
Stevens had lived 1.000 years ago and had come up 
with hi* muitishof crossbow, the course of history 
would have been different. At that time the cross- 
bow, the deadliest weapon ever invented until the 
discovery of gunpowder, was often an unwieldy arm 
to handle; experts could shoot only about eight 
bolts a minute, while a good iongbowman might 
Uiimfih 2[) arrows In that time. 

When Stevens invented his repeating crossbow 
some ten years ago. he had no Idea of creating a 
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Robin Hood of 
the Ozarks 



military weapon. What he did was revive a long- 
dead antique, give it twentieth century speed, and 
announce to sportsmen a practical, rapid -firing 
weapon for target and hunting purposes, Since then 
he has custom built scores of crossbows for persons 
till over the work: His regulation models have an 
accurate killing range for small game up to 54 yards, 
but he can build them to kill deer at 200 yards. 

Stevens an artist and former advertising agency 
head of Chi cage P settled in Marcel] a. Ark., 10 years 
ago. after selling out his business because of the 
depression. He became a student of medieval his- 
tury, and now lays modest claim to being an author- 
ity on the arbalest, 

Although comparatively little has been Written on 
the crossbow, Stevens and a few other researchers 
have dug up many surprising facts about the wea- 
pon. Ancient arbalests, for instance, were equipped 
with peep sights, windage and elevation adjust- 
ments, and even range finders 

American history Is replete with crossbows. 
De Soto and Columbus carried them, so did Cortes* 
at one time when his powder blew up. 

Natives In some isolated fjords of Norway still 
use the arbalest for shooting fish and small whales. 
There is indication that a few crossbows were used 
in the War of 1812 

The most recent authenticated military use Of 
the arbalest Is found In the annals of World War II. 
Australian scouts in the New Guinea jungles used 
them against Jap sentries and for potting small 
game In places where the discharge of firearms 
would have revealed their positions to the enemy. 
They also used the crossbow for lobbing Incendiaries 
onto native huts occupied by Japs, and for hurling 
grenades tang distances into enemy concentrations. 

While staunch lougbowmen scoff at the cross- 
bow's chances for popularity, Stevens and other 
supporters believe Its future is assured- Two factors 
point to this: The crossbow Is aimed like a gun, 
which maJces It simple for the amateur to acquire 
fine accuracy with a tenth of the practice required 
with the longbow More important, women can 
shoot on a par with men. Few women are strong 
enough to "draw ,+ a heavy longbow, but by using 
the "goat's foot/' an automatic cocking device, the 
gals have no trouble drawing the string on even the 
heavier hunting crossbows. 

Quietly, arbale&tlng has caught on, and several 
target and hunting clubs are In operation. Although 
the game commissions of most states have no special 
ruling on the use of the crossbow as a hunting wea~ 
pon. both Michigan and Wisconsin bar it. 

But nothing daunts the growing crop of crossbow- 
men They're certain that given half the break that 
longbow archery has had. more and more Robin 
Hoods will be going afield to knock over w bunny — 
or even a moose. — M, Perez 
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Bad News for Bugs 

Ri;cs are in uir \\u* fiirjjris* uf thfetf Im-*, TVrfw*' ftout£ Jo 
^•jn i>if«> tffh ihuti, tin- wh- iriM^tii'htrt itt^rrtlifuL It iWffcsi 

you tm»T, 

j'.ik^ flirt., inuM|uiiin ^ .11 mI -ji.iH . . . ,illh-rln in^ [uiuli /.« 
lJi«j I«mj< II H',iri hr- 1 1 1 1 1 1 11 nnjt. h . Ji'Ijuth llii* M. in (ll.H ka-H-ki 
llli'tll 1E0UM 1.1*1 . . U'i\\ illf! ll- h|mWi I Ji hiiu ■hH|I| i^Nl in| I in- 
pi i -illriil* ill tllf *|j| .i\ *r\ |nivnl i tu riMii|i|i<|i J I lie kill. 

I ntil uiku- ilii* ty(* ill iu-i'i iii'nli- rami- 1inm lluwfini 
jiirkwi In tiki- luiliw in \*Ui jjihI \tria\ l*ul alt* thrift i*un 
ttll- tmrrii utf iir\}tiu\ t, m ncln'-^oil i r i 1 1 1 1 - p * n-i i1 i fir i mill ..I- 
nini liat* iln- rfcfiiiilr uihmi&jM o.vhv iliipiirlaiiun* irJ uni- 
h«l IniK 111 -hi-nulli .nnl > | k j . h I i I \ , 

I I i — -Bill-! ikilili.il llliil Ifn- | plr nf rnimi firulinfr j»in* my t g± m mm ■ } ■ «^ ■ 

b^n-Hl in lUr- |it i iillJM'lii Uk itf dJI. tin in nn q nimriM-N-rill *rsilff. * - ' I " " -A \ I 14 h 

I' in rlprs Win- .-llh'tfiK Mirlkil^ .if rUr- m-^iVii , hiTnirq] 

iit^miiriiL-i. m i a-t -miut [jt^ (fjtfl Yoitic if* w. r. 
FrWtswwJW PfrH&fti <'.f NirPi f W € hrmtrn!*, f.Wi, W Pfattff* Iwitttfc 

r«MT4A.|_nt Ai*tikur * l R vjt> >r ^ (iii * National Ctetasi • t .vim uir JJla^ah* ■nrrnntwlw 

AvllEicn FlrMrodn * I'UHOM ji iI Tflr t hrm 1 rcrm # tlUrtt/^Om Afco'i Knit NTm1i|* ♦ IhVM * SrMl III Mlnyi 



As= ii re^ull. tlif- | >> 1 ' ■ | >l- ' h • I [ ni«m CarE'ii!^ urr jlti-jih pro- 
viding allrtlLrin in t^ri-jiHit-u^iiig quantities to Jiituiulko 
tun'r- ill InnL-t'ljuJil iintl diiil ^ lli ^ Nrnl i ^i-.in Ii. i - .ill 
iryn llti- rolJijh h .id' im^ i-iijij^ii ill b*-hriM it- i.iW I ■ ■ r 
tin- csbtklfot uf iii:tirullLij,il |«.-?|5- jimJ lV*r iillirr |inrfM--rVr. 

(JlliPi I i P i .n r,4fiii.l,- ■ In U .in- i 1 1 ■ | •< > e [ . 1 1 1 1 tiiuii'iltF'iil- 

in niilliy utlicr Lnwt'Lit LiJi-^ hIIim 1 I'ufijj ii-irirs. < hn: m nSor^ o[ 
1 1 1 1 r 1 1 nun lnui' fi jiLn i- in imIji htlun | ■ J . i j i — - 



IB El: f.i^ji wii.Hr .|^ t tt*» FNji*Mff.firyp ffc^rfl 1lhU 

IrW I'irT h JI filr fnt tJir Y tt\r \Ti i it lit fiirtii. tvT " J *J rut * 

FHM IhTlfJ ftftm-iu'i' ttftrrh ll-^» frM\* lr HTMt p\mS iti- 
dttfttr^ nu t rui'il r ipr^ii/r'i Ifjjiii.f h^wrnti* i *\ilurf\> r 

t*w&**'in4- f ■Jifitii* in rr*tittrp thirty ft* *un* H ri|d 
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It took eight 

long years to bring 

it bark, ami each year 

it got better 

an<f better and better I 
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